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The Chapel’ 


For five, full years the West, when daily seen 

From these gray, gothic windows of the Tower, 
Was dotted by tall chimneys, rarely clean, 

And smearing smoke o’er blue skies, hour by hour. 


To tired eyes that turn from pen and book 

The landscape now in fairer guise is shown. 

The Colgate Chapel crowns the western nook— 

An artist's dream-quaint brick and sculptured stone. 


Each eve, when indoor tasks and printed word 
Give way to moments of relief and rest, 

The Chapel tells its story of a living Lord, 
Dull eyes are gladdened, and the soul is blest. 


THomMaAs WEARING 
Christmas, 1936. 
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The New Year Is Born in the Heart 


Have you seen 

The evening star and the crescent moon, 
In a pale blue and turquoise sky, 
Above low clouds 

Of smoky rose and ultramarine? 


The sun has set, 

And you turn away from it 

Toward the gray east: 

But you are turning toward the dawn. 


The year is dead: 

The new year is born,— 

Not in the calendar, 

But in the heart 

Of him inspired by memories, 

And secure in confident expectation. 


~~ 


But it goes deeper still than that ; 

For on the most forbidding day 

Of winter winds, ; 

Chill and snow-laden, 

The heart can lift itself in wordless song, 
Feeling, underneath the outer aspect 

Of a dead world, 

The ceaseless stirring of unquenchable life. 


Divinity works in the silence and the night, 

As in the crash of thunder 

And the full noon-day; 

It speaks in the harsh storms of winter, 

As in the lush green of fragrant summer ; 

It struggles in the thought of man, 

Despite the commonplace and hackneyed phrase. 


Be this the year of grace: 

That grace which oft is at its best 

In circumstances most unfriendly ; 

For it is warmed by secret, hidden altar fires, 
Burning in the heart 

Swept clean of numbing doubts and fears, 
Flaming in the spirit 

That can front the storm, 

And laugh at wind and snow and bitter cold. 


Leroy Epwin SNYDER 


Rochester, New Y ork 
January 1, 1937 


IS LIBERALISM COMING OF AGE 


Oren H. Baker 


EEE Seale oe speaking the economic depression has generated 
successively three major moods which, though inter-related, may 
be characterized separately. The first of these was marked by shock 
and confusion; the second by hysterical attempts at readjustment, the 
most conspicuous symptoms of which appeared in the proposals of 
technocracy and the “Townsend Plan.” The third and most recent 
development may be called the period of critical inventory and re- 
construction. The activities of this period can be distinguished from 
those of the former by reference to an emphasis having both positive 
and negative implications. For example, there is a decreasing disposi- 
tion to define the issues exclusively in terms of economic maladjust- 
ment, on the one hand, and a growing tendency to examine basic phil- 
osophies which were formerly accepted as reliable hypotheses of action, 
on the other hand. This change of interest follows more or less the nat- 
ural habit of men who, when stricken by a disease, focus their attention 
first upon the symptoms only to discover later the higher wisdom of 
dealing with underlying causes. Likewise times of social disorder 
first produce transient or opportunistic attitudes which must give way 
eventually to an examination of those ideas whose adequacy to facili- 
tate the adjustments of human living has been called in question by 
the crisis. 

It would be surprising if that mode of thought commonly known 
as liberalism should escape scrutiny at a time when men are compelled 
by events to take stock of their major ideas. Indeed, it must be recog- 
nized that opposition to liberal views is not a phenomenon peculiar 
to times of social ferment. It is always possible for minds of authori- 
tarian bent to find cause for objection in the outlook of progressives. 
But during periods of disturbance opposition arises from another 
source, namely, from those whose situation moves them to advocate 
a more radical break with the past than that which is inherent in 
the liberal program. The economic depression has accentuated both 
of these attitudes. The widespread feeling of insecurity bred by the 
current breakdown has re-enforced those of conservative tendency 
in their attempts to reinstate an idealized past. At the other extreme, 
those of radical tendencies have projected utopias in comparison with 
which the liberal position seems colorless and insipid. The truth borne 
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out by this situation is that the human mind can only with great 
difficulty tolerate the attitude of tentativity which is the vital breath 
of liberalism. This means, to use the common phrase, that the liberal 
must be a man so constituted intellectually and emotionally that he 
“can take it.” But of course he cannot stop there. Mere re-affirma- 
tion is not enough. 

The basic issue boils down to the question, “Is liberalism passing 
into eclipse or just coming of age?’ The most important consideration 
involved in an answer to this question does not arise from the opposi- 
tion of the two groups to which we have referred. By far the most 
significant development appears in the growing disposition of liberals 
to subject their own ideas to an unsparing criticism. In this, one dis- 
covers the outstanding characteristic of the liberal mind, for the main 
objective of liberalism is not primarily apologetic, not primarily to 
defend any particular viewpoint, but rather to develop by empirical 
method those ideas which will do the most complete justice to all the 
facts and issues involved in human living. For this reason the liberal 
mind must be a hospitable mind, but this does not mean a conglomerate 
mind. The fact is that liberals, like all other thinkers, do not live in 
a vacuum and they cannot therefore avoid the direct force of the 
questions precipitated by the times. But it is natural that their approach 
to the problems involved should begin with self-criticism. It is the 
emergence of this attitude that inspires the present essay to affirm 
that liberalism is not passing into eclipse but coming of age. 


I 


For the purposes of this paper, the general statement given in the 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences concerning the character of liberal- 
ism will be sufficient to supply the perspective which the treatment of 
our subject requires. We quote from this source. 


In its larger sense liberalism is a deep lying mental attitude which 
attempts in the light of its presuppositions to analyze and integrate 
the varied intellectual, moral, religious, social, economic and po- 
litical relationships of human society. Its primary postulate, the 
spiritual freedom of mankind, not only repudiates naturalistic or 
deterministic interpretations of human action, but posits a free 
individual conscious of his capacity for unfettered development 
and self-expression. It follows therefore as an obvious corollary 
in the grammar of liberalism that any attempt on the part of 
constituted authorities to exert artificial pressure or regulation on 
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the individual, in his inner and outer adjustments, is an injustifiable 
interference, a stultification of his personality and _ initiative. 
Against such coercive interference, whether in the moral, the 
religious, the intellectual, the social, the economic or the political 
sphere, liberalism has consistently arrayed its forces. 


A summary restatement of this quotation would emphasize five main 
points: 1. Liberalism is a deep lying mental attitude; 2. Its main 
postulate asserts the spiritual freedom of mankind; 3. It affirms the 
capacity of every normal individual for free self-development and self- 
expression; 4. It rejects artificial pressures upon individual thought 
and conduct; 5. It projects a form of society in which the varied 
interests of men may be integrated, and holds that only such regula- 
tion of the individual as this end involves is warranted. In short, 
liberalism is the philosophy of democracy. 

Religious liberalism attained its present status in this larger frame- 
work, or perhaps more accurately, in its attempt to extend the horizon 
of the liberal spirit to include ultimate considerations. Many elements 
entered into its development but its main fruit appears in the out- 
working of those forces which were released by the collapse of the 
politico-social synthesis of medizval times, and which gradually took 
new form as the fuller implications of the Reformation came to light. 
On its negative side religious liberalism was a reaction to authoritarian- 
ism, but this characteristic appears increasingly to be an emphasis 
of minor importance. For liberal religion is basically a quest, an 
adventure having as its goal the most abundant living for human 
kind that the cosmos will support. For this reason it is a mistake 
to look for the character of liberalism by comparing it with either 
reactionary or radical apologetics. It does not win its right to live 
by the challenge which it offers to either of these schools of thought. 
What it formulates may threaten other positions, but it does not speak 
for that purpose. Because it undertakes a complete induction of life, 
freed from bias of all kinds, liberalism is to be judged solely by the 
adequacy of its own processes and results. It stands or falls therefore 
on its capacity for self-criticism. 

This self-criticism comes to focus ultimately upon one vital point, 
namely, the validity of the liberal estimate of man. Here lies the truly 
crucial issue, for the ordeal of human life centers in the fact of self- 
consciousness, or the capacity of man to be an object to himself. It 
is this capacity which gives rise to the sense of freedom, and the 
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all-important issue appears in the questions relating to the exercise 
of this freedom. This is the central concern of human thought. In 
fact, when allowance is made for the qualifications with which ques- 
tions of conduct and destiny are treated in ethics and theology, the 
primary concern is seen to be a kind of obsession with self that never 
completely retires. Most theologies which start out to speak of very 
high things turn out, on critical examination, to be eloquent. treatises 
about man’s hopes and fears rather than the purposes of God. Indeed, 
it must be said that all too frequently God appears on the scene be- 
cause of what contribution the presence of some Ultimate Power makes 
to man’s thought of himself. The common thought of gaining “help 
from God” is grievously anthropocentric. The subtle assumption seems 
to be that man is of such importance as to warrant the expenditure 
of the energies of the universe on behalf of his ends and purposes. 
It would seem that one starts out with self-affirmation, with the issu- 
ance of a judgment about one’s self, and continues the range of one’s 
thought in elaborating that judgment until the whole cosmos is made 
to pay tribute to it. Perhaps at no point is the enormity of the 
burden of self-consciousness so clearly disclosed as in these and the 
kindred exaggerations with which man fortifies himself against the 
threatening forces which beset his journey through the world. 

_ It may have been an accident, but if so a well-appointed one, that 
fate settled on such a word as persona, megaphonious mask, as the 
etymological antecedent of our English term “person.” Human be- 
havior testifies amply to the fitness of the word to the fact. Man 
is an inveterate actor, a great talker and a boaster. Yet this propensity 
is not without justification. There is some evidence to support the 
estimate which man wants to make of himself. He may with good 
reason look with pleasure upon some of the work of his hands. Under 
an original compulsion to subdue the earth he has made, through de- 
veloping his science, a pretty thorough job of it. The record which 
covers the period dating from the fashioning of the first crude imple- 
ments of the Stone Age to the creation of the latest monster of modern 
machinery is replete with incontrovertible data. In fact, the account 
is so impressive that whatever secrets remain in the universe, man 
vows by the might of his attested prowess that he will make them 
his own in the not distant future. Like Tarzan he stands upon his 
prey shouting defiance megaphoniously to whatever other gods there be. 
But this boasting grows less compelling the longer one listens. More 
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and more it sounds like the last hollow laugh before the leap is taken 
into the abyss. 


The plain fact is that the march of events ultimately finds man out 
for the real creature that he is. Periodically actual occurrences in the 
world call in question human omnipotence and give the lie to much 
magnificent chatter. For though man may boast of his conquests of 
nature he has found no adequate control for those demonic impulses 
which, waiting for the rot of complacency to appear, spring hot from 
the jungle to lay him low. Let man build civilizations, let him gather 
the wealth of ages into his centers of culture, let him labor for the 
realization of ever fairer dreams, and it will not be long before a 
deep discontent will forge fiendish engines of destruction to blast to 
bits the erstwhile treasured palaces. The arts of peace grow insipid 
under the frantic drive of the untamed animal to engage in delusive 
self-assertion. Before any higher truth can be understood it must 
be said that man is a waster and a hypocrite. The strange synthesis 
which he attempts in his thought of God and his practice of war 
is the clearest disclosure of what he really is. 


II 


The dark shadows which cloud the outlook of modern man are 
due in no small part to the blow which events have dealt his self-esteem. 
Fated to view the world in relation to himself as object, he cannot 
just now think of himself as highly as he would like to think. The 
fruits of failure are too widespread. A merciless deflation has taken 
place. But most tragic of all are the signs of our turning back to the 
old tricks of whistling in the dark to keep courage up instead of 
facing the grim realities which portend a long night unless they are 
dealt with heroically. In this connection, it will be illuminating to 
revert to some of the events of the past decade and a half to observe 
how men react unconsciously to their failure while refusing to admit 
that failure has occurred. 

By the end of the first decade of this century, Christian theology had 
come to pretty fair terms of settlement with the theory of evolution. 
As early as 1899 William Newton Clarke and Lyman Abbott had made 
the adjustment. Among the common people there was no great con- 
cern about the conflict of science and religion, The writer recalls a 
chapel address delivered by his high school principal in 1910 on the 
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relation of Genesis to evolution. The doctrine was taught openly and 
there was not a ripple of opposition from the leaders of the church. 
Why, then, should the early years of the third decade witness such 
a violent religious controversy as that which developed between funda- 
mentalists and modernists and ended dramatically in the Scopes trial 
at Dayton, Tennessee? The answer to this question is to be found 
in the fact that while we had overtly succeeded in winning. the War 
we knew that we had done things in that War which debased us to 
the animal level. It was necessary therefore to try to restore the 
old image of self-respect by debating again the origin and nature of 
man. The fervor with which Mr. Bryan was~received everywhere 
he went was more deeply rooted than the appeal of a popular orator. 
He was dealing with an emotional issue of the first order affecting 
man’s thought of himself, a question which is the most highly charged 
of all questions, and one which would not have been raised with such 
vociferation had events, man’s own acts, not cast doubt upon his 
professions of superior status. Henry Fairfield Osborn drew atten- 
tion to this aspect of the controversy when, writing about the Scopes 
trial in 1925, he said: 


There was a time when man considered himself greatly superior 
to the animal kingdom; but since 1914, when the World War 
began, he is not quite so confident of his superiority over the rest 
of God’s creation.? 


One would wish that religious liberalism had appreciated the full 
significance of the situation behind Osborn’s statement. But it did not. 
Although liberals threw the weight of their influence on the side of 
science, thus accepting in principle the implications of evolution as 
to man’s origin and nature, their final formulation of the issue appeared 
in the grandiloquent affirmation of the “sacredness of personality’! 
Nothing could have been more pat. The mask went on again for a 
fresh tuning up of the old megaphone, and liberals unwittingly lent 
their sanction to the skyrocketing activities of the Babel builders who 
were heading toward 1929. For in any empirical sense of the terms, 
the sacredness of personality means that man is God. Of course, 
those who used the phrase would be the first to deny vehemently this 
implication, but so far as the present writer can see they are committed 
by the words. No amount of rationalization can remove the curse 


1 Osborn, Henry F. The Earth Speaks to Bryan, p. 27. 
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from such a bald assertion. It is an odd thing that men insist that 
they honor God when they confer upon Him their own image. Did 
not Jesus say some rather pointed words about those who exalt them- 
selves? Did he not also say, “If any man would come after me let 
him deny himself”? One must not strain these words beyond the 
meaning of Jesus, but one cannot overlook their relevance to a deep- 
seated error in human thinking that may masquerade under the 
semblance of the most self-attesting truth. 

But before we deal too severely with the “sacredness of personality” 
perhaps we should try to understand the phrase in terms of the context 
of events which produced it. As already intimated it was forged in the 
midst of a controversy which focused upon man’s thought of himself as 
represented in two opposing world views. Its main characteristic ap- 
pears, then, in its capacity for truce making. Liberals were eager to 
maintain intellectual prestige by keeping faith with science. They were 
also eager to bring to an end a debilitating religious wrangle. More- 
over, so much of their position was negative with respect to traditional 
Christianity that it was necessary to achieve some positive declaration. 
The “sacredness of personality” was the result. And it was effective, 
for when men cannot agree upon their intellectual formulations they 
will yield to the emotional glow which comes from complimentary back- 
slapping. Fundamentalists, modernists, scientists and whatnot all get 
on the old bandwagon which whoops it up for man, and the brighter 
the brass the better they like it. 

The chief value of this truce-making phrase lies in its capacity to 
induce a kind of mutual self-affirmation that may stop a war though 
it can never remove the causes of war. Under the subtle persuasion 
of such words the world may become for a time a mutual admiration 
society dedicated to the enhancement of human vanity but it can never 
arrive on those terms at any true ordering of affairs for the reason 
that an exaggerated half truth is a religious perversion. One would 
gladly give a mad man a dish of cosmic “applesauce” if he would put 
up his sword and take his hands off his brother’s throat, but one would 
not call this religion in the sense of any effectual dealing with the 
ultimate factors in the situation. Since man cannot live by bread 
alone it is a sad day when self-gratulation must be substituted for 
the judgments of God. 

The weakness of the formulation which we have been examining 
comes more clearly to light when one gets down to cases. Presump- 
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tively men like Mr. Alphonse Capone, Mr. Adolf Hitler and Mr. 
Benito Mussolini are personalities like the rest of us. Are they sacred? 
Do they mediate an ideal worthy of the supreme devotion of men? 
For many people they do. What is happening in Germany, Italy, 
Russia and even in the United States has occurred many times in 
history. Human beings readily exalt “the leader” who affords them 
a way of escape from their inferiorities. They have been known to 
deify such leaders and thus attain fantastic deification for themselves. 
The significance of the “strong man” is that he becomes the focal 
point of human failure, the spearhead of human frailties compounded 
into one person for the purpose of regaining ‘a lost self-assurance. 
Because the strong man is the expression of the weaknesses of those 
who follow him, because his own unbalance makes him susceptible to 
the delusion of power, the fatal day of violence usually arrives as 
the daring attempt to prove the reality of the phantom. Personalities 
may and do behave in this way. Are they sacred? Obviously not. 
No man with his wits about him means.to affirm that because he 1s 
a person he is entitled to the honors of an adjective reserved in all 
languages for God alone, or something devoted to God. And person- 
ality may or may not be devoted to God. 

Since those who use the phrase we have been discussing cannot mean 
what the words actually say, they must mean that there is an element 
in personality, or that personality carries an element, which makes 
it worthful. If this be the case, then that element can be nothing other 
than the capacity of persons to enter into relations of community. For 
this capacity for community is all that stands over against the divisive, 
frustrative, self-destructive elements of personality. But because of 
this qualified character of personality it cannot be said that it has value 
in itself, or even as such offers a sure clue to value. Its value is 
wholly derived from God whose presence is most realistically identified 
in the growth of community in the world. The supreme vocation 
of man, then, involves such complete yielding of himself to God 
that the baser elements which are alien to higher and more inclusive 
community may undergo regeneration. There are no other terms 
on which personality can lay claim to significance. 


Ill 


The genius of liberalism is patent in its capacity for criticism. Its 
achievements are explicit in the furnishings of the modern intellect, 
in its mobilization of scholarship and its techniques for accurate in- 
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vestigation in the quest for truth. But events fail to support the 
assumption that if men know enough they will be good enough. The 
fact must be faced that while increase in knowledge implies increase 
of control, it does not guarantee it. Scientific discovery has made it 
possible for modern man to be a more fiendish killer than his savage 
ancestor ever was. The plain fact is that knowledge alone does not 
make character. Goodness is the product of that distillation of active 
wisdom which comes from an orientation of the total self toward an 
Object of supreme worth beyond any organization of life that the human 
self can ever attain or symbolize. In other words, liberalism cannot 
come of age as religion until it extends critical method to the re- 
shaping of the wicked and recalcitrant tendencies of human personality. 

The only direct approach which religion has for this herculean task 
is worship. But obviously the current conception of worship is in- 
adequate. It is a revealing fact that while the great theological con- 
troversy was on in America, churches of all shades of belief were 
engaged in one of the most extravagant architectural adventures on 
record. In a time of uncertainty about God we went back to the 
Middle Ages to get some nice houses for Him in the hope that if 
we made certain places attractive enough we might inveigle him to 
show His face again after our blatant denial of Him on the battle-fields 
of Europe. But alas, men saw the churches and said, “Oh, how 
beautiful!’ They saw not the face nor heard the voice of God. For 
had men seen Him they would have cried out like Isaiah of old, 
“Woe is me! for I am undone; because I am a man of unclean lips, 
and I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips.” It is difficult 
to see how beautiful churches have contributed to genuine worship. A 
broken and a contrite heart is still the condition of approach to God 
and that is not facilitated by erecting pantheons which bear the curse 
of philanthropic egoism. 

This is not to disparage common worship or to do violence to good 
taste but to emphasize the fact that true worship involves self-criticism 
of the most rigorous kind, and this is not attainable in any adequate 
degree under the sedative power of ritual and ceremony. For this 
reason there can never be any high religion without private worship. 
Only that worship in which the individual wrestles with his soul before 
God; in which a critical intelligence ferrets out the infections that 
compromise integrity ; which results in an unreserved committal of the 
total self to promoting the community of God in the world can equip 
the modern Christian for heroic living today. 


ILLUSTRATED BIBLES 


Frank OTis Erp 


| Ba the library of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School is a massive 
two-volume folio Bible, King James Version, bearing on the title 
pages and at the end of the Apocalypse the legend, “Printed by John 
Field, Printer to the University of Cambridge, Anno Dom. 1659.” 
It includes ‘““The Translators to the Reader,” which no longer appears 
in our Bibles, the Apocrypha which have also been omitted, but it 
does not contain the address “To the Most High and Mighty Prince 
James” which is still printed in many Bibles of this version. James I 
and Charles I were dead and the Puritans were ruling England. The 
printed text is enclosed within red lines on each page, evidently hand- 
ruled after the printing was done. The opening initials of each book 
of the Bible are large and decorated. The entire book is illustrated 
with one hundred double page engravings, along with a curious map 
of Palestine, carrying the inscription “W Hollar fecit, 1657.” The 
historical books of the Old Testament have forty-four pictures, of 
which sixteen are in Genesis and thirteen in I, II Kings. The New 
Testament has forty-eight engravings, of which Matthew, Luke, and 
John carry forty-three. The only apocalyptic picture is a Last Judg- 
ment inserted in John’s Gospel. Between the Testaments is an en- 
graving of the four Evangelists with their customary symbols (the 
winged man, the winged lion, the winged ox, and the eagle) so fre- 
quent from the fifth century. 

All these drawings are by contemporary Flemish artists and bear 
such well known signatures as P. P. Rubens, Martin do Vos, G. de 
Hondecoutre (Gillis D’ Hondecoetter), Egidius or Jan Coninxlo, 
Jacobus Saverius (I. Savery), Nicolaes de Bruyn, I or Jacob Jordaens, 
A. A. Diepenbeck, Bloemaerts, and a few others. In the Old Testa- 
ment, nearly all have superabundant foliage, splendid cities, many tiny 
figures; they are primarily pictorial, and the illustrative aspect is 
distinctly secondary. In the New Testament, the interest is primarily 
illustrative, the figures claiming the attention. Thus is brought forcibly 
to our attention the fact that the tradition of illustrating the Old Tes- 
tament flowed for centuries in one stream (not however the sort of 
picturization we find here), while New Testament decoration oS in 
a stream distinctly different. 

Another curious fact about these pictures is their lack of Apocalyptic 
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interest, quite in contrast to the age of Luther a century and a half 
earlier. 

This “Field Bible” is the one mentioned in Pepys’ Diary, 22 May 
1667. “There come Richardson the book-binder, with one of Ogilby’s 
Bibles 12 quires for me to see and buy, it being Mr. Cade’s, my 
stationer’s; it is like to be so big that I shall not use it.” 

Quite different from this is Matthew Merian’s “Bybel Printen,” 
1625-1627 ; an edition of 1650, owned by the New York Public Library, 
was reproduced in 1933 under the editorship of William Lyon Phelps. 
Each of the two hundred and four pictures is distinctly illustrative, 
with the Scripture reference engraved on the picture itself. Below 
each picture is a descriptive verse, originally in “Latyn, Hooghduyts, 
Frans, Engels en in Nederduyts.” While these pictures lean heavily 
upon earlier productions, it must have been somewhat of a task for 
one man to visualize and illustrate the entire Bible story. For, although 
Merian retained something of the impressive architecture and foliage 
of the contemporary Flemish artists, the obvious meaning of the 
Scripture is here presented in visible terms intelligible to all. Prob- 
ably they were the more vivid because in so many instances the artist 
reproduces houses, interiors, furnishings, clothing, and customs of 
his own day. The general emphasis may be gathered from the fact 
that the early part of the Old Testament through Esther contains 
one hundred and sixteen pictures, including two on Ruth, and two 
on Esther; Job, Psalms, and Song of Solomon have one each; the 
Prophets have sixteen; the Apocrypha have thirteen; the Gospels have 
forty-eight, in historical order; Acts three; Epistles, none; Revelation 
three. 

A third Bible is a small, incomplete book of pictures only, of the 
block-book type (pictures on one side of the leaf; two illustrated pages 
facing each other; followed by two blank pages). On each page 
are two small pictures. The title page is gone and the illustrations are 
out of order, indicating rebinding. The date is about 1820, and the 
place London. Here are eighty-one illustrations to the Old Testament, 
of which all but twelve are on the historical portions; eighty-eight are 
on the Gospels, eighteen on the Acts. It is probable that the book 
contained no pictures on the Epistles or Revelations, considering how 
purely historical the editor’s interest was. The pictures reproduced 
are by the great Renaissance artists, but the editor has taken consider- 
able liberty in reproduction; in general, however, they are superior to 
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the wretched woodcuts in the school books of the time. This is 
evidently a child’s book of Bible pictures. 

Illustrated Bibles have been an outstanding interest of the Christian 
Church from the earliest days. Even in the catacombs, there appeared 
upon these underground walls Scriptural illustrations representing 
God’s care for the oppressed. Here are Noah and the Ark, the Hebrew 
youths saved from the fiery furnace and so on. When in the days of 
Constantine, Christianity emerged into the light of day, pictorial repre- 
sentations, illustrative or symbolic, blossomed forth profusely. Both 
in the Orient, the East, and in Hellenic Alexandria arose schools of 
miniature paintings a few of whose productions are still extant. On 
the walls, floors, and domes of churches appeared mosaics. Even the 
portals of great churches pictured forth the Old Testament and Gospel 
stories. 

A little later frescoes are found, and later still the easel picture on 
wood or canvas, set up as altar pieces. Stained glass windows ac- 
companied the Gothic enlargement of the window spaces. Even scrip- 
tural pillars are found, duplicating in Christian terms the storied 
columns of Rome, which like them are probably reproductions of 
manuscript illustrations. 

The introduction of engraving on steel, wood, and copper, and above 
all the invention of printing from movable type (ca. 1450) brought pic- 
tures within the financial reach of the masses, where formerly hand- 
written and hand-illumined books were the privilege of the wealthy. 
Indeed, the Protestant Reformation owes to the invention of the in- 
expensive woodcut and of printing more by way of propaganda than 
is commonly appreciated. 


The Eighteenth and Nineteenth’ Centuries 


In our day the picture Bible is a familiar object, though perhaps 
not so highly valued as a generation or two ago. Selected illustrations 
as in Sherman and Kent’s Childrens’ Bible (Charles Scribners’ Sons, 
1922) represent a process with a long history. “The Master Library” 
(ten volumes, Cleveland, Ohio, 1923), edited by Walter Scott Athearn, 
with Henry Turner Bailey as art editor, is probably the most ambitious 
and comprehensive of recent attempts to place the resources of religious 
art in the hands of children, parents, and teachers. John La Farge, 
eminent American artist, has written “The Gospel Story in Art.” 
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(Macmillan, 1913), illustrated with eighty great pictures from the 
Renaissance. Neither this nor Estelle Hurll’s “The Bible in Art” 
(Page, 1905; new edition 1929) is the gospel story itself, but rather 
shows the illustrative resources available, and tells something of the 
history of Bible illustration. Albert E. Bailey has done a notable piece 
of work in “The Gospel in Art” (Pilgrim Press, 1916; new edition, 
1931), a selection of one hundred outstanding Renaissance and modern 
pictures on the life of Christ, arranged in the order of the events. His 
interpretations combine aesthetic and religious insight with charming 
style, and enable the layman in art to appreciate the religious values 
enshrined in these creations. 

Lorinda Munson Bryant, editor of many excellent books of pictures 
for children, brought out in 1922 a book of Old Testament stories in 
the words of the King James version (Bible Stories in Bible Language. 
New York, D. Appleton and Co.). It is illustrated with twenty-five 
reproductions of Renaissance pictures, and dedicated “To the Children 
of the World.” Both the stories and the illustrations are well chosen. 
More people, however, will enjoy and use “The Junior Bible: An 
American Translation,’ by Edgar J. Goodspeed, and illustrated with 
drawings in black and white by Frank Dobias (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1936). Here are selected stories from the entire Bible, 
accompanied by pictures as attractive as the text. 

An interesting, though not especially important book, is William 
Griffith’s “Great Painters and Their Famous Bible Pictures” (New 
York, Wm. H. Wise and Co., 1925). More significant is “The 
Gospels in Art” by W. Shaw Sparrow (London, Hodder and Stough- 
ton, 1904). Mr. Sparrow has selected paintings by more than one 
hundred artists from Fra Angelico to Holman Hunt; the selection 
is as excellent as La Farge’s and more comprehensive. A _ similar 
book on the Old Testament, in two parts, is well done. But, easily 
the most beautiful of all these recent volumes is Mrs. Dana’s book in- 
tended for the use of her own children, “The Story of Jesus’ (Boston, 
Marshall Jones Co., 1920). Each picture occupies an entire page; the 
coloring is exquisite; the text is limited to brief Scripture passages. 

“The Bible and Its Story’ (New York, Niglutsch, 1908) edited 
by Dr. Charles F. Horne and Dr. Julius A. Bewer, carries the full 
text of the King James Version. Over one thousand full-page pictures, 
some great, all well reproduced, constitute the special feature of this 
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ten-volume undertaking. The ordinary American would find these illus- 
trations valuable aids to understanding. 

An elegant and beautiful New Testament was published by Long- 
mans, Green, and Co., London, 1883. Every page has an elaborately 
engraved border. While there is much repetition in the decoration, 
there is also much variety. Within these borders are many medallions 
with engravings representing the authors and some Scripture scenes. 
Decorated initials add to the beauty of the whole. The full-page 
engravings of great pictures are as lovely as have ever appeared in 
a printed Bible. These, however, are confined to the Gospels. While 
it is true that the decorations are somewhat stereotyped and lack the 
glory of color, yet a modern reader would get from this volume much 
of the thrill that a mediaeval reader did from an illuminated manu- 
script. 

“The Dalzell Bible Gallery” (London, 1880) was a noteworthy 
enterprise. The Dalzell Brothers, artists and engravers, set out in 
1855 to produce a Bible newly illustrated by living artists. Some 
twenty-six young men, several of whom rose to fame, were invited 
to participate. Millais made his famous studies of the Parables for 
this book. Ford Madox Ford contributed, so did Leighton, Watts, 
Holman Hunt, and Burne-Jones. The plan was never fully carried 
out but after twenty-five years, the “Gallery” was issued with sixty 
pictures. 

“The Great Macklin Bible” of 1800 was one of the most sumptuously 
printed English Bibles ever issued. It was published in London for 
Thomas Macklin, with its text in very large type, and “embellished 
with engravings from pictures and designs by the most eminent English 
artists.” To this, the American Copley contributed his popular “Samuel 
before Eli.” A seventh volume, identical in make up, was published 
on the Apocrypha in 1816. : 

The immediate impulse to the creation of the Macklin Bible may 
be inferred to be the publication in 1795, from the press of the same 
Thomas Bensley who printed both, of a quarto Bible in two volumes, 
“ornamented with engravings by James Fittler from celebrated pictures 
by old masters.” “The engravings are after pictures by Duerer, Rem- 
brandt, Rubens, etc.” 

From the middle of the eighteenth century onward occurred what 
might almost be called the “Big Family Bible” movement. There was 
Fawkes’ “Complete Family Bible,” 1768-69, a quarto in two volumes, 
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“with indexes, maps, and many full-page engravings.” There was 
Samuel Newton’s “Complete Family Bible” (about 1771), a folio, 
“with many full-page engravings, including a portrait of the King 
(George III with whom our Revolutionary ancestors had to do) as 
frontispiece.’ There was “The Universal Family Bible” of Henry 
Southwell (about 1773), a folio “embellished with one hundred elegant 
copper plates executed from original drawings and capital foreign 
paintings.” There was Alexander Fortescu’s “Holy Family Bible,” 
1774, “with concise explanatory notes wherein the objections of In- 
fidels are obviated and the obscure passages explained to the meanest 


_ Capacity ;” it included “A new Explanation of the Holy Bible by 


question and answer,” a dictionary of Bible names and places, and an 
“engraved frontispiece and other plates in the text.’ All these lead 
up directly to the Fittler Bible of 1795, and the Macklin Bible of 1800. 
It is against this background also that we must place the child’s 
illustrated Bible book described in our introduction. 

Many other English illustrated Bibles might be cited, but only two 
will be mentioned. There was published in Dublin a small duodecimo 
“Curious Hieroglyphic Bible, or select passages in the Old and New 
Testaments, represented with emblematic figures for the amusement 
of youth;” that is, some of the words are replaced by small cuts which 
when named aloud sound like the words represented. The first edition 
of this book must have been printed about 1783, for the British 
Museum has a second edition 1784, a third of 1785, and others; a 
thirteenth edition was published 1786. The popularity of this Curious 
Bible is attested also by the publication in 1794 of “A New Hiero- 
glyphic Bible,” with a recommendation from the Reverend Rowland 
Hill; “Price One Shilling Plain and Two Shillings Coloured.” A 
Boston edition of this latter work is mentioned by E. B. O’Callaghan. 

“John Newberry (1713-1767), publisher and medicine vendor in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, was the first to make the issue of books 
specially intended for children an important branch of the publishing 
business.” His “Juvenile Library” included such children’s classics 
as “Mrs. Margery Two Shoes,” and “Tommy Trip and His Dog 
Jowler.” Goldsmith is said to have put into writing for this Library 
some of the old folk tales. It was natural that Newberry should publish 
“The New Testament—adapted to the Capacities of Children,” “as 
much as possible set forth in the Word of the Sacred Text.” The 
eight cuts are described as “designed by the celebrated Raphael, and 
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engraved by Mr. Walker.” The only Children’s Bibles prior to this 
seem to have been the “Bilderschule fiir die Jugend,” Jena, 1636, 
published by the authority of Ernst the Pious, Prince of Saxe-Weimar ; 
and Hubner’s “Bible Stories” (Biblische Historien) of 1714, which 
Holscher characterizes as “unspeakably bad” as art, but which never- 
theless “became a treasure for German youth for more than three 
generations.” 


American and English Bible Illustrators 


A compilation of Scriptural pictures possesses ‘much the same value 
visually as a hymn-book or prayer-book would have from the literary 
point of view. Yet always there are other values when a series of 
Biblical events is interpreted by one painter. This is what Matthew 
Merian did in the seventeenth century, what Raphael and Michelangelo 
did in their frescoed “Bibles” of the sixteenth century, what Albrecht 
Diirer did in his “Apocalypse” of the fifteenth century. In our time 
we have been permitted to see large portions of the Scripture Story 
through the temperament, experience, and artistic skill of not a few 
individual modern painters. Thus W. L. Taylor’s charming illustra- 
tions of many verses in the Psalms are a distinct contribution to the 
religious life of many, as they are a revelation of Taylor’s own inner 
life. (New York, Edward Gross Co.) The restful, idyllic quality 
of these pictures presents only one phase of the religious experience 
of the Psalms; certainly the tumultuous, bitter, or agonizing aspects 
of human life then as now are not remotely reflected by Taylor. He 
saw the calm and trustful attitude and enables us to see them. Artists, 
poets, and prophets are the real see-ers of mankind. 

Another American example is James Reed’s “Life of Christ” (New 
York, Farrar and Rinehart, 1930). Here i$ no text but a series of 
woodcuts portraying in silhouette fashion outstanding events of the 
Master’s career. This medium is taking on new significance in our 
day, and Mr. Reed has utilized it worthily. 

The nineteenth century emphasis upon historical and archaeological 
accuracy in Bible pictures took its rise apparently from Napoleon’s 
Egyptian campaign. The Rosetta Stone was discovered at that time, 
and the secrets of ancient Egypt were thereby unlocked. In the middle 
of the century, Rawlinson and others deciphered the Behistun inscrip- 
tions in Iran and so opened up the treasuries of ancient Assyria and 
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Babylonia. In the field of art, this archaeological interest has taken 
form in the work of numerous artists. The names of Poynter, Long, 
and Holman Hunt will occur to us in this connection. Then there was 
Harold Copping who with his journalist brother toured the Holy Land, 
and the Copping series of pictures on Christ’s life is an attempt to 
reproduce by a sort of journalistic art the external facts of appearance, 
activity, and circumstance. 

William Hole, another contemporary Englishman, has given us two 
volumes, which along with Tissot’s work, are doubtless the best of 
these “correct” pictures. The earlier is “The Life of Jesus of Naz- 
areth” (London, Eyre and Spottiswoode, n.d.) with eighty colored 
illustrations, each with its appropriate Scripture. The closing picture 
is an impressive cathedral interior with the figure of Christ, dimly 
seen, holding a chalice and looking down in benediction upon the 
assembled worshipers. The introduction is, fittingly, by George Adam 
Smith. The later book is his “Old Testament History,” 1925, pub- 
lished after the artist’s death. Seventy-five plates in color, with a 
summarizing text, make up this work. It must not be thought that 
these are merely reproductions of correct custom and costume; William 
Hole interprets persons and events with reverent and thoughtful heart, 
while he illustrates with close attention to historical detail. 

Restricting ourselves still to English-speaking artists, we enter a 
different world with mention of William Blake (1757-1827). Mystic, 
poet, engraver, and painter, Blake is in our time receiving large recog- 
nition. His work belongs to the field of interpretation and insight. 
By engravings little short of perfection, Blake interpreted the poetry 
of Dante, Milton, Young, and Blair. “But it was the Bible that 
exerted upon Blake not merely a moral but a plastic influence.” “Blake, 
who was brought up on the Bible, was conscious of its amazing fresh- 
ness, and derived from it his incomparable power. Not only its beauty, 
not only the tragic significance did he make his own, but its sublime 
spirit he received into his very soul.” His creative pictures are poetic 
idylls through which breathes the sense of the Eternal. In his match- 
less engravings for the Book of Job, for which he made scores of 
drawings, he leads us into the very spirit of that noblest of all poems. 
He does not portray events, but illuminates sublime ideals. Here we 
see as nowhere else in pictorial art the greatness of God and the upward 
reach of a human spirit that would fain understand the ways of God. 
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Individual German and French artists will be discussed when we 
come to the illustrated Bibles of those countries. 


Picture Bibles Among Other Peoples 


A brief survey of the picture Bibles of other peoples during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries reveals that in Protestant countries 
the development is much the same as among the English-speaking 
nations, while even in Catholic lands: there is not wanting a sense 
of the value of Biblical illustration. “ 

Welsh printed Bibles go back to 1551; these have engraved title 
pages and initials and occasional ornaments but no further illustrations. 
The strong influence of the Baptists and Methodists in Wales doubt- 
less militated against pictorial illustrations of the Bible. However, 
in 1874, a large Family Bible was printed at Edinburgh in Welsh, 
“with many coloured plates.” And “in 1873-6 there appeared at 
London an undated edition of the Bible, with many steel engravings.” 

We should expect that Germany with its Biblical interest stimulated 
anew by Luther, and in particular by his emphasis upon pictured truth, 
would present a splendid array of illustrated Bibles. First mention 
should undoubtedly be made of the R. Pfleiderer Bible, 1896, a splendid 
three-volume collection of the greatest pictures of all times executed 
with the highest excellence. The “Sternbibel” of 1892 of J. C. Hinrichs 
contains in its Old Testament a collection from the outstanding Renais- 
sance artists; its New Testament consists of the pictures of Heinrich 
Hoffman, among the most popular of all modern illustrations. Three 
of these are household possessions of the evangelical Christian world, 
“Christ among the Doctors,” “Christ and the Rich Young Ruler,” 
“Christ in Gethsemane.” The picture Bible printed by the Berlin 
Evangelical Book Union, offered for a price within the reach of the 
masses a well-selected and well-produced collection of over three hun- 
dred woodcuts after the old German and Italian masters. The Cotta 
Bible of 1850, containing one hundred and seventy-five woodcuts “from 
drawings by the most eminent German artists,” merits the praise of 
Holscher: “This was for the first time again (since the seventeenth 
century) a worthy Picture Bible in good style,” for it is to be recalled 
that, according to this same writer, “in the eighteenth century the 
woodcut perished almost completely [in Germany]; the copper en- 
graving was a joy on the tables of the Netherlanders and shared the 
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honor and the glory of the French, but the German soul was given 
away to foreigners. That applies also to the Biblical pictures of the 
day.” 

German Bible illustration of the nineteenth century was greatly en- 
riched by a group of men belonging to or influenced by the German 
Pre-Raphaelite movement, organized in 1810, by Overbeck. This was 
an art-brotherhood devoted to seclusion and sanctity, dwelling in the 
monastery of San Isidoro at Rome; they were nicknamed the German 
Lay Brothers, the Nazarenes or Nazarites, and were given other names 
intended to be opprobrious. To this brotherhood belonged such men 
as Overbeck, Cornelius, Schadow, Veit, Julius Schnorr von Carolsfeld, 
Joseph Fuhrich. The deeply religious spirit of the group is indicated 
by Overbeck’s words, “Art to me is as the harp of David, whereupon 
I would desire that psalms should at all times be sounded to the praise 
of the Lord.”” The Diisseldorf School of painting, an outgrowth of 
this Nazarene movement, produced such deeply religious artists as 
Deger, Ittenbach, Carl Miiller, and Heinrich Hoffmann. 

Johann Friedrich Overbeck (1789-1869) was the product of three 
generations of Protestant pastors. His disgust at the deadness and 
conventionality of the Vienna Academy of Art led to his expulsion 
from that institution in 1810. The young Overbeck (he was twenty- 
one) and his friends aspired to nothing less than the revival of German 
art upon a religious basis, and there can be no doubt that it needed it. 
The study of Giotto and Fra Angelico was a marvelous experience 
to them all. Overbeck henceforth devoted himself exclusively to 
Christian painting. From this, along with a great number of paint- 
ings characterized by “beauty of composition, simplicity of expression, 
grace, and deep religious feelings,’ came in 1852 forty cartoons on 
the Gospels. These were engraved on copper and published at Dussel- 
dorf in 1861. 

Julius Schnorr von Carolsfeld (1794-1872) was the finest artist of 
this entire body. He too seceded from the Vienna Academy and spent 
the years 1822-1827 with the Nazarene group at Rome. From 1846, 
onward he was professor at Dresden and Director of the Gallery. On 
a visit to London, 1851, he was urged by Bunsen to carry out a 
project conceived as a young man, namely to illustrate the entire Bible. 
“There appeared finally, 1852-1860, published by G. Wigand, the 
splendid work, “Die Bibel in Bildern.” Of these devout, sensible, and 
thoughtful pictures, one hundred forty have been engraved in smaller 
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size and added to the complete Bible text.”1 The Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica says of von Carolsfeld, “Modern art has produced nothing 
better than his ‘Joseph Interpreting Pharaoh’s Dream,’ “The Meeting 
of Rebekah and Isaac,’ and ‘The Return of the Prodigal.’ ” 

At least passing reference should be made to the “People’s Bible” 
of G. Konig, 1864, and the “Picture Bible of KK. Schonherr, with 
its hundred woodcuts published at Leipsic. Not a few of these illus- 
trations have won a large place in popular esteem. 

Catholic Bible illustrators of excellence include not only the convert 
Overbeck but Joseph von Fuhrich (1800-1876), an Austrian. He 
too was a member of the Nazarene group in Rome, 1826-1834, when 
he was called to Vienna as custodian of the Academy Gallery, and 
later professor. He thought of pictures as not only decorative but 
instructive. His chief work, monumental in scope and satisfying in 
result, was the complete painting of the Altlerschenfeld Church, for 
which he was knighted and decorated. In the vestibule he painted 
the Creation as far as man; in the side-aisles, the Old Testament proto- 
types to New Testament events; in the nave, New Testament scenes ; 
in the transept, the events of the Last Week; over the main altar, the 
Crucifixion; in the choir, the continuing life of Christ in the church. 
He painted or drew many cycles of Biblical illustrations, a Christmas 
cycle, an Easter cycle, a life of Mary, a Ruth cycle, another on the 
Psalms, another on the Prodigal Son. His name continually recurs 
in Catholic religious books. 

Appreciative mention should also be made of the success and spiritual 
interpretations of Fritz von Uhde, whom some account “the most suc- 
cessful painter of religious themes of our day.” These are gradually 
finding place in published religious books, as for instance, in Bailey, 
“The Gospel in Art.” Jesus is represented as a mystic figure moving 
about in scenes that otherwise represent everyday German life. 

The German Lutheran picture Bibles influenced the production of 
illustrated Scriptures in all Lutheran countries. The German example 
stimulated the national spirit in each of these countries. Thus in the 
library of the British and Foreign Bible Society at London is “A 
Typical Boer Family Bible, bound in thick oak boards, with heavy 
brass corners, etc.”; it weighs about forty pounds. Its many engrav- 
ings are signed by Dutch artists, G. Hoet, B. Picart, and so on. The 


ie This is not the J. Schnorr of Stuttgart whose “Great Picture Bible” 1870 
with woodcuts is not comparable to von Carolsfeld’s work. 
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date of these pictures is 1728, while the date of the Bible itself is 1756. 
It was presented to the library by people in North Africa. The same 
library has several other illustrated Dutch Bibles: a quarto Family 
Bible, published 1895 at Middelharnais; a duodecimo Amsterdam Bible 
of 1734, with engravings; a small New Testament, also from Amster- 
dam, with engravings; a folio Bible of 1714 with plates containing 
many small pictures. This last named Bible is perhaps a reprint of 
the Great Amsterdam Bible of 1700. 


Among modern Swedish illustrated Bibles, undoubtedly the most 
interesting, one of the most interesting in any language, is the New 
Testament of 1906, illustrated by Scandinavian artists.2 This is a 
beautiful book of 430 pages, with red ink border lines and lovely initials, 
but is chiefly important because of its specifically Northern character. 
We should name also the large Catholic New Testament of 1895, well 
illustrated; the Doré Bible of 1877; and a picture Bible stereotyped 
at Leipsic 1850. 

Modern French illustrated Bibles are naturally rare but not entire- 
ly lacking. The elaborate nine-volume “Bible Annotée” (1878-1900) 
was issued at Neuchatel under the direction of a group of Protestant 
pastors and professors, including Godet and Bovet. While it is pri- 
marily a translation and commentary, it contains many illustrations. 


A Catholic Gospels and Acts, “Les quatres Evangiles et les Actes 
des Apotres,” 1891, is illustrated with “eighty-three engravings pub- 
lished at Antwerp in 1595.” This set of pictures may be the same re- 
ferred to in the “Evangile Selon Saint Mathieu,” “with illustrations 
photographed from engravings in a collection of R. P. Natali, S. J.” 
We remember that in 1490, Diirer had a series of engravings of the 
works of Mantegna. By 1600, probably the great pictures of the 
world were available in engravings. This Gospel of Matthew was 
followed by “similar cheap popular editions of the other Gospels and 
Fucks.” 

A modern speech edition of the Four Gospels was issued in French 
by Henri Lasserre 1886, with the Imprimatur of the Archbishop of 
Paris. One hundred thousand copies were sold in a year. In 1888, 
Lasserre got out an edition de luxe, “illustrated from the chefs-d’oeuvre 
of every age and land.” This work, however, was without warning 
or explanation put on the Index, December 19, 1887. The edition was 


2Nya Testamentet illustreradt af Nordiska Konstnarer. 
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not completely suppressed, for the British and chp: Bible Society’s 
Catalogue lists a copy as No. 4013. 

Following the incomplete list in the Catalogue above mentioned, we 
find no other illustrated French Bible until we get back to 1746, aside 
from engraved title pages and vignettes. From that point we go back 
further to the Bible of 1605, which we shall discuss later. 

French picture Bibles as such may be few, but French art has lav- 
ished itself on Biblical illustration. The names of Doré and Tissot are 
among the best known of all artists throughout Europe and the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. Probably everyone has heard of the Doré Bible 
Gallery. Gustave Doré created in his fifty years of life about one hun- 
dred thousand pictures. Reprints of his illustrations of Milton and 
Dante are even now being issued in large volumes at amazingly low 
prices. He was a millionaire at forty, and died at fifty, broken hearted, 
it is said, at the loss of his mother. His illustrations to the Bible 1866, 
brought him $300,000, and were an excellent financial investment for 
his publishers. From the memory of his own childhood in the Vosges 
Mountains, he drew the well known rocky mountain masses, with their 
dark gorges and mysterious caverns. He frequently filled his pictures 
with multitudes of figures, and threw over all a strange fascination. 
By means of the Family Bibles, these were dispersed through all the 
world. They are found for instance in a Swedish Bible of 1877, a 
Portuguese four-volume Bible of 1883, an Italian New Testament 
(Milan) of 1887. The German Holscher to whom they were distaste- 
ful because they were “undeutsch und von theatralischen Effekt,” says 
that in Germany they had a great vogue. 

The Tissot pictures have an interesting history. For nearly fifty 
years, James (really Joseph-Jacques) Tissot was content to paint im- 
pressions of Paris street and society life. In London he did much the 
same. Then came a religious awakening, and the following decade 
1886-1896 was spent partly in Palestine endeavoring to portray realis- 
tically the life of the Master. These hundreds of water color paintings 
and pen-and-ink drawings took form as “Le Vie de nétre Siegneur 
Jesus Christ” (Tours, 1896). The publishers paid Tissot 1,100,000 
francs for his pictures. He makes Jesus a Palestinian in the midst of 
current Syrian life. In large part these pictures are now in the Brook- 
lyn Institute Museum. An Old Testament series, begun but not com- 
pleted, is in the possession of the New York Public Library. 

Then there was Alexander Bida, a Frenchman living in England, 
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who executed a complete series of one hundred pictures on the life of 
Christ. Engraved on steel and wood, they were published with the 
Gospels by Edward Eggleston (Christ in Art; New York, J. B. Ford 
and Co., 1874). Eggleston says of his Diatessaron-type of text, “I 
have followed that (Gospel) which was fullest and most vivid,” when 
the narratives in the different Gospels varied. Not a few of Bida’s 
illustrations are to be found in our recent picture Bibles. 

French art has, however, made its really significant contribution at 
a different point. Almost at random we think of such pictures as the 
following: Burnard, The Great Supper, Peter and John Running to 
the Tomb; Go Preach; Cazin, Hagar and Ishmael; Flandrin, Christ 
Mourns over the City; Girardet, The Walk to Emmaus; L’Hermitte, 
Christ among the Lowly, Christ in the Home of the Peasant; LeRolle, 
Arrival of the Shepherds; Merson, Repose in Egypt, Arrival in Bethle- 
hem. There are many others from the same general source which are 
part of a treasured religious inheritance. 

Spanish Bibles in any form are not numerous, and picture Bibles 
rarer still. Aside from the Barcelona four-volume Bible of 1883, with 
the Doré illustrations, we have first to name the small (24 mo) Span- 
ish Testament of 1874, published in London with many full page pic- 
tures. It is at Barcelona again that we meet in 1856 a lovely six-volume 
illustrated copy of the Scriptures. A Splendid Catholic Family Bible 
(La Biblia de la Familias Catolicas) in two volumes with many full 
page engravings comes from Madrid, 1855. The Gospels, with many 
woodcut engravings, were issued at Madrid, 1844. The New World 
is represented by a Mexican Latin-Spanish Bible in twenty-five vol- 
umes, 1833. The best side light on the Bible in Spain is doubtless 
Borrow’s fascinating book of that title. 

Portuguese Bibles are also few. Two come from Rio de Janeiro, 
though printed in Paris. The first is a two-volume Bible of 1864, with 
engravings by E. Willmann, following originals of Raphael, da Vinci, 
and other Renaissance artists. The second is a Portuguese translation 
of the French “Gospels and Acts” of 1891, already named; neither 
the French nor the Portuguese edition has illustrations to Acts, but 
the “fine engravings” are mentioned on the title page to each Gospel, 
“finas gravuras publicadas em Anvers em 1595.” The “Historia Bib- 
lica”’ of 1869 is a new edition in forty volumes of a book of the same 
name of 1787. It is a translation with running notes, moral reflections, 
doctrinal implications, and so on, and contains many small engravings. 
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The most beautiful of all Bibles in Portuguese is doubtless the four- 
volume Biblia Sagrada Illustrada, illustrated with engravings and maps 
taken from an English Bible published by Cassell and Company. The 
number of pictures is indicated by the fact that the index to them oc- 
cupies four pages. 

An Arabic Bible in three large volumes was published 1878-1882 
by members of the Society of Jesus. This contains many illustrations. 
It was issued apparently as an offset to the unillustrated Van Dyck 
Bible published by the American Bible Society in New York, 1867, and 
in London 1871. “ 


The Age of Luther 


We move backward two centuries to the time of Luther (1483-1546). 
A new spirit was abroad in the world, signalized by the invention of 
the printing press, the growth of humanism, the development of nation- 
alism and of the vernacular languages, and-by the discoveries of Colum- 
bus and Vasco di Gama which were destined to move westward the 
world’s center of gravity. 


Let us pass in brief review the various forms of Bible illustration 
being executed in this exciting period. At the very time when Luther 
was experiencing his deep unrest of soul, Michelangelo was painting 
on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel of the Vatican those marvelous 
pictures of Old Testament personages and events, which are perhaps 
the greatest in the world. Not long before, in this Chapel, a group 
of eminent artists had frescoed upon the walls beneath the high win- 
dows a wonderful series of illustrations of the life of Moses and the 
life of Christ. A young man named Raphael was commissioned by 
the Pope to create a series of cartoons to be sent to (our present) 
Belgium to be woven into tapestries so costly as to be coveted for 
the gold in them, and so lovely that today the cartoons (or what 
remains of them) are priceless (South Kensington Museum, London). 
These tapestries were hung in 1520 in this same Chapel beneath the 
frescoes of Botticelli, Perugino, Cosimo Roselli, and the rest. Michel- 
angelo’s “Last Judgment” above the altar came some twenty years 
later. 


A few years earlier, Raphael and his assistants were painting on 
the ceiling between the arches of the Loggie (a long covered gallery 
around the courtyard of San Damasio), his so-called “Bible,” forty- 
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eight subjects from the Old Testament, four from the life of Christ. 

There were other precious “Bibles” in existence. On the walls 
of the Arena Chapel at Padua, so called because a Roman arena once 
occupied this site, Giotto (1266?-1336) had painted twenty-four pic- 
tures of Christ’s life, from the Annunciation to the Descent of the 
Holy Spirit. The events of the public ministry were largely omitted, 
in true mediaeval fashion. These have been a school for painters in 
every generation to our own day. In Pisa is a burial ground called the 
Campo Santo, the Holy Field. It is surrounded on all four sides by 
an enclosed gallery with large windows opening upon the open “field.” 
Opposite these windows, the wall is decorated with several series of 
Biblical pictures; one series is on the Passion (fourteenth century) ; 
another on the life of Job (also fourteenth century) and, finally, 
twenty pictures of Old Testament events from the Creation to David’s 
victory over Goliath. All over the Christian world, frescoes and large 
movable pictures of Biblical incidents, singly or in series, were coming 
or had come from the hands of Renaissance artists. 

But more numerous than even these were other “Bibles” of the 
time. There were great church doors of bronze on which in many pan- 
els the Bible story was told. For example, the Baptistery of Florence 
(San Giovanni, St. John) had three large double doors, all of them 
“storied.” Those of Andrea Pisano represented the life of John the 
Baptist ; Ghiberti in 1424 completed his life of Christ on another pair, 
and in 1447 completed his Old Testament pair. The outer walls of 
cathedrals were decorated with sculptures, which not infrequently were 
serial representatives of Biblical events. The center of interest was 
usually theological, representing the Fall and the Redemption. 

The Gothic type of architecture made possible large window spaces, 
for the roof was no longer carried by the walls but by buttresses well 
separated from each other. Thus the painted glass windows of the 
twelfth, and later centuries became a medium of Biblical story-telling. 

Religious drama, mother of modern drama, was emerging from 
900 A. D. onwards in the form of miracle plays, mystery plays, and 
morality plays, and once again Biblical events and ideals were made 
to live before the eyes of the people. Indeed, it is not impossible that 
the scenes and costumes of the Passion Plays, Easter Plays, and so on, 
contributed the models upon which artists in paint, glass, and stone 
wrought out their productions; in later cases the influence was in the 
reverse direction. Religious pageants and processions were not mere- 
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ly directed by artists, but were preserved on frescoed walls and painted 
canvas, entitled “Adoration of the Kings” or named for some similar 
Biblical event. 

The date 1500 marks a convenient point for considering the early 
printed Bibles. The Gutenberg (Mazarin) Latin Bible of 1456 left 
places for large illuminated initials. This was the type of decoration 
of the printed Latin Bibles for several decades. Most people are sur- 
prised to learn that before 1500 there had been printed more than one 
hundred separate editions of the Latin text (Copinger says one hundred 
twenty-four, and Reichling adds several), and by 1522, the date of 
Luther’s first Testament, quite a number more. Just when the print- 
ed Latin Bible as such appeared with genuine illustrations is doubtful. 
Its precursors were the Bible of the Poor, the Passionalia (pictured 
stories of the Passion), and the Revelation of John, engraved on wood, 
steel, or copper, and it is probable that these satisfied the popular de- 
mand for many years. While the illustrated Latin Bible of 1498, in the 
library of the British and Foreign Bible. Society, can scarcely be the 
earliest, yet it is one of the earlier; and the striking thing about its 
illustrations is this, that they were taken from the Malermi Italian Bible 
of Venice, 1490, which in its turn was deeply indebted to the Cologne 
Low German Bible of 1480. 

Printed Bibles in German were rather numerous before 1522; the 
list includes fourteen in High German and four in Low German. The 
Mentel Bible (Strassburg, ca. 1466) and the Eggensteyn Bible (1470; 
reprint of the former) have simply the large decorated initials of the 
early Latin printed Bibles. But in 1473 at Augsburg there was pub- 
lished the Bible of Jodocus Pflanzmann, with small woodcuts (about 
3 x 34 inches) at the beginning and end of each book. The Low German 
Bible of Cologne of 1480 (or 1478; the date is variously given) is par- 
ticularly important, for it was copiously illustrated with woodcuts, in 
addition to decorated initials and title-page. The “ninth German Bible,” 
Nurnberg 1483, possessed over one hundred woodcuts, 43 x 74 inches, 
identical with the Cologne production; in addition, these were colored 
by hand. The Litbeck Bible of 1494 published by Steffen Arndes, also 
contained woodcuts. The Niirnberg Bible was issued by Koburger, an 
eminent publisher, godfather of Albrecht Diirer of this city. 

The appearance in 1498 of the folio edition of Revelation, illustrated 
with fifteen woodcuts by Diirer was an event of capital importance 
both to the artistic and theological worlds. For while in the hands of 
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Martin Schongauer the woodcut had attained excellence, Diirer ex- 
ploited aesthetic possibilities of this medium never before realized, 
and never surpassed. He did two things with it; he brought out de- 
tail in superlative fashion, and he expressed the contrasts and transi- 
tions of light and shade in a manner undreamed of. On the theologi- 
cal side, these illustrations to Revelation represented the religious pro- 
test brought to its focus by Luther’s theses of 1517. Some of Diirer’s 
woodcuts are as well known today as in 1500; his “Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse” has been reproduced almost continuously. More- 
over, when Luther brought out his “September Testament” 1522, the 
artist, Lucas Cranch, took over almost bodily these Diirer apocalyptic 
pictures for the illustration of the Revelation of that notable trans- 
lation. 

Albert Schramm in his “Luther und die Bibel,” Leipzig 1923, in the 
section entitled “Die Illustrationen der Lutherbibel” says: “There is 
no doubt that Luther as well as Melanchthon took a zealous part in 
the illustration of the Bible. From Christoph Walther, the corrector 
of Luffts, we learn that Luther ‘himself named in part the pictures as 
they should be delineated or painted.’ We also know that Luther once 
designated the passages at which pictures should be introduced. Me- 
lanchthon at various times called attention to the significance of dec- 
oration by pictures.” (Introduction, page VII.) 

The first Luther Bible translation appeared in his “September Tes- 
tament” 1522. In this are thirty-one woodcuts, of which twenty-one 
are in Revelation, and the others are at the beginning of various books. 
“The printer was Melchoir Lotther the younger, the publishers Chris- 
tian Doering and Lucas Cranach the elder. From whom the pictures 
themselves originated is not stated, but that they came from assistants 
of Lucas Cranach is very probable.” (Schramm. Op. cit. p. 1.) Sev- 
enteen of the cuts in the Apocalypse follow closely the (15) composi- 
tions of Diirer, but the technique is inferior. A challenging feature 
of this September Testament is the elaborate crown in three tiers up- 
on the head of the Dragon (twice) and upon the head of the Scarlet 
Woman. This crown is not the papal crown but highly suggestive of it. 

In the “December Testament” (the edition of December, 1522), 
these three crowns were abbreviated to a sort of coronet. In the great 
Bible of 1534, however, they definitely became the triple tiara of the 
Papacy. 

Passing by the Luther versions between 1522 and 1534, all of them 
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illustrated, we come in this latter year to his folio “Biblia, das ist die 
gantze Heilige Schrift Deudsch.” “All in all,” says Schramm, “this 
first complete edition of the Luther Bible belongs among the most 
beautiful which the printing art of the Reformation brought forth.” 
Here are one hundred twenty-four woodcuts, of which seven are repe- 
titions, making one hundred seventeen distinct pictures, all new. The 
distribution of the cuts among the various books is curiously like that of 
the Field English Bible of 1659, except that here are four to the Gos- 
pels (contrasted with Field’s forty-six), and twenty-six to the Apoc- 
alypse (Field has none). The needs of the times were different. 

In the Luther folio Bible of 1540, nearly all the cuts are new. There 
are one hundred seventeen pictures in all, including as before twenty- 
six in Revelation. In the Bible of 1543, on the reverse of the title- 
page is a cut of Kurfiirst Johann Friedrich; and in the New Testa- 
ment of 1546, Luther’s last version, there is an introductory picture of 
the thorn-crowned Christ upon a T-cross, with INRI above his head, 
and with the Kurftirst kneeling at the left-and Luther at the right. In 
somewhat similar fashion, the aged Titian, and the worn-out Michel- 
angelo introduced themselves humbly, imploringly, into their last works, 
though in their cases the dead Christ is on the lap of his Mother—a 
composition which the Italians call a Pieta. 

Other illustrations to the Bible were also appearing at this time. 
Durer produced his “Life of Mary,” much of it Biblical, in 1504, 1505; 
and, from 1507-1513 his “Great Passion” and “Little Passion,” en- 
graved on copper and wood. “Almost contemporaneously, the Passion in 
woodcuts, was published by Hans Schauffelein in Nordlingen, 1507, by 
Urs Graf in Basel, 1508, by Lucas Cranach in Wittenberg 1509.” The 
Pre-Lutheran Bible was sent forth with various series of illustrations. 
There was, for example, a New Testament published by Schonsperger 
in Augsburg 1523 with woodcuts by Schauffelein. There was an en- 
tire Bible published by Othmar in Augsburg 1523, with cuts by Schauf- 
felein and Burgkmaier; and then by Peypus in Niirnberg 1524 with 
pictures by Hans Springinsklee; still another in. 1529, with the forty- 
six woodcuts of Anton Worms taken from Quentel’s Cologne Bible of 
1527; 

In the latter part of the sixteenth century the new tendency to cop- 
perplate engraving gradually displaced the woodcut. Numerous il- 
lustrated Bibles appeared but the artists are unknown to all except 
the art-historian. They seem to have left little trace either upon art- 
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history, Biblical illustration, or the religious life of the people. Hélscher 
writes: “Bible illustration never again experienced such a flowering 
as in the first half of the sixteenth century. In Augsburg worked 
Burkkmaier and Schauffelein; in Nurnberg Hans Springinsklee, Eb- 
rard Schon, Sebold Beham; in Basel, Urs Graf and from 1515 on- 
ward Hans and Ambrosius Holbein; in Strassburg Hans Wéachtlin, 
Hans Bildung Griin, Heinrich Vogtherr, and Hans Weiditz; above all 
in Wittenberg Lucas Cranach and his great work shop. Within fifty 
years the woodcut developed from the crudest beginnings to its highest 
completeness. The woodcuts were gaily painted similar to the old 
miniatures, and the illuminators, rubricators, and miniaturists had 
plenty to do; gradually the painting became ever more crude, and 
dropped off at last to mere color-daubing. With the end of the cen- 
tury the woodcut as a medium of illustration fell almost into forget- 
fulness. Into its place stepped exclusively the copper engraving, pre- 
tentious but not of the people.” (Real-encyclopaedie ftir protestan- 
tische Theologie ; art. Bilderbibel.) 


Hans Holbein the Younger (1497-1543) was born in Augsburg, 
was trained and had his home in Basel, Switzerland, worked in England 
continuously for the last six years of his life, but published his “Images 
of the Old Testament” and his “Dance of Death” in Lyons, France, 
1538. The same Malermi Italian Bible of 1490, which derived many 
of its attractive illustrations from the Cologne German Bible of 1480, 
and which in its turn contributed its illustrations to the Latin printed 
Bible of 1498, performed an even greater service in relation to Holbein. 
For “a large number (of Holbein’s Old Testament pictures) were 
directly suggested by the attractive little Venetian cuts of the Malermi 
Bible, but Holbein’s work so far surpasses anything in the Malermi 
Bible, turning short hand symbols into real life, that it has established 
a permanent appeal to the popular imagination, while the other re- 
mains the more exclusive delight of the antiquarian.” These ninety- 
one woodcuts were issued under the title, “Historiarum Veteris In- 
strumenti (later changed to Testamenti) Icones ad vivum expressae.” 
They have been called the “completion to Durer’s New Testament” 
“like Melanchthon standing beside Luther.” In this same year, 1538, 
they were incorporated into a folio Bible issued at Lyons, and re- 
issued in folio, 1544 and 1551. After their publication in England 
1549, they found occasional use in English Bibles especially as wood- 
cut initials. The editor of “Hans Holbein” in the Great Engravers 
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Series thinks these “are the most wonderful series of illustrations to 
the Bible in existence. Even outside the more limited field of book 
illustration, they have practically no rivals, except the Scriptural prints 
of Diirer and Rembrandt.” 

Also from Lyons came in 1553 an illustrated Bible, the “Quadrins 
historiques de la Bible.” One admires greatly the courage of these 
Bible publishers at Lyons in the sixteenth century. The bitter conflict 
between Catholics and Protestants made it dangerous to incur a charge 
of heresy, and unauthorized Bible translation and publication were 
heresy. Witness the burning at Paris 1546 of E. Dolet, “martyr of 
the Renaissance,” for translating and publishing Biblical paraphrases. 
Witness also the French Testament of 1536 from Geneva, carrying the 
author’s name, “Belesem de Belimakon,” Hebrew for Noman from 
Nowhere—Anonymous from Utopia. Even in Antwerp, outside the 
French borders it was dangerous. Jean de Liesuelt (Jacques de Lies- 
velt, Jacob von Liesvelt) published two small (16 mo.) illustrated 
Testaments in 1539 and 1544. It must -have been shortly after this 
date that he lost his life for the publication in 1542 of the first com- 
plete Dutch Bible. His motto was, Fortitudo mea deus, God is my 
strength: its significance is plain. In spite of everything, French Bibles 
kept flowing across the borders into France even though it meant 
danger even to possess one. The British and Foreign Bible Society 
has such a Bible published at Geneva, 1560; its woodcut illustrations 
are also found in the English Geneva Bible of 1560 (some with French 
lettering ), and likewise in the quarto Italian Bible of 1562, from Geneva 
as well. The folio French Bible of 1530, known as the Antwerp Bible, 
with its storied woodcut border on the title-page, along with many 
other cuts, probably got into France before the storm burst. The 
Catholic Testament of 1604, and the quarto Catholic Bible of 1605, 
both from Lyons, and both illustrated with many small cuts, doubtless 
represent a change of strategy on the part of the Catholic hierarchy: 
they would now fight illustrated Bibles with illustrated Bibles of their 
own. 

(To be continued.) 


“RELIEF” IN MEDIEVAL ENGLAND 


CLypE BuCKINGHAM 


Se service as a specialized profession is an achievement of our 
own era, having had its great growth since the war. However, 
society did not await the appearance of the professional social worker 
to begin a tangible expression of its interest in the lame, the halt, and 
the blind. Just as Justice existed before the lawyer donned his garb, 
and Worship and Reverence antedated the day when mankind first 
set aside the priest as a professional religionist—just so did man ex- 
press his interest in his unfortunate brother long before the social work- 
er appeared on the scene to hand out grocery orders and “sit in” on 
psychiatric examinations. 


The Parish Church 


Early Christianity found its first followers among the less fortunate 
classes of the Roman Empire. Among the first activities of the church 
were the collection of alms among the gentiles for the support of the 
brethren at Jertisalem. This emphasis upon alms-giving, by the Master 
and his early followers became a cardinal virtue of the Holy Catholic 
Church as it grew into power in the following centuries. Among the 
laws passed by Charlemagne was one requiring the rich churches to 
give one-fourth of their total income for the relief of the poor. The 
less wealthy churches were to give one-fourth of the tithe only. The 
bishops and clergy were admonished to “seek out the poor in their own 
homes, to discover the causes of poverty and to relieve the same.” ? 
Both bishops and clergy were to share their table with the poor. 

Despite church laws, however, it is quite apparent that by the later 
middle ages both parish church and cathedral were neglecting the un- 
fortunate classes.? 

After a careful study of medieval church records Bishop Hobhouse 
states : 


“There is one department of parish life on which our docu- 
ments might be expected to speak, but they are quite silent. It is 
the care of the poor and disabled. There was, as we know, no 


1 Chadwick, E. W. The Church, the State and the Poor, p. 35. : 
2Some notable exceptions to this general neglect were referred to in Bishop 
Redes’ Register V1. p. 166 and in Savine A. English Monasteries On the Eve of 
the Dissolution, p. 234. 
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state relief for the poor, no enforced provision of any kind. The 
parish contributed nothing. Its funds were evidently used for 
other purposes, and, until they were deemed by the civil power 
to be a convenient resort for abating the growing poverty, they 
were never supplied with alms.” ® 


The money which should have been given to the poor was being di- 
verted into various channels. With the growth of monasticism the 
theory developed that the true pauperis Christi were not the. poor 
people in the parishes, but the monks and ‘nuns who renounced all, and 
“for Christ’s sake became poor.”* As a result that portion of the 
church’s income which ordinarily would have gone for the support of 
the poor was now given to some monastery. Frequently, a parish church 
with all its property would be given by a friendly bishop to some 
struggling monastery in order that its income might augment that al- 
ready possessed by the monks. This usually resulted in the neglect of 
the parish church and of those who ordinarily would have looked to 
it for aid. Cardinal Ottobon, in the Council of London 1268 declared 
against :— 

“Some who ... . greedily swallow up all that comes to them 
from an appropriated church, and leave it destitute of a vicar; 
or if they by chance institute a vicar, that they leave him so small 
a portion of the fruits that he cannot maintain himself and bear 
the archidiaconal procurations and other burdens incumbent upon 


him; so that what was provided for alms is sucked into the thirst 
for greed, and turns into robbery.” ® 


Another channel through which alms money flowed into hands other 
than those of the needy was the practice whereby one priest could re- 
ceive the income from several churches on the theory that he was the 
pastor of each church. These pluralist rectors were interested only 
in the income they might derive from their churches. They chose 
poorly trained or incapable priests to act as the real pastor of the 
church. The result was that religion and the poor suffered alike. 
Bishop Beckham rebuked one of the most famous of these pluralists 
in words that might have been applied to most of Bogo de Clares’ 
fellow pluralists :— 


_ “On visiting certain of your churches, or rather churches held 
in your name, we found there by the account of many charitable 
3 Bishop Hobhouse, Church-Wardens’ Accounts, p. XXIII. 
* Chadwick E. W., op. cit., p. 57. 
5 Hartridge R. A. R. A History of The Vicarages In The Middle Ages, p. 65. 
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people, that you did not perform the duties of rector, but rather 
acted as ravisher (raptor) because concerning the carnal goods 
of the poor, you minister nothing, or practically nothing to them.” ¢ 


In 1391 the House of Commons complained to the king that both 
monasteries and patrons were taking from the parish churches and the 
poor and needy “those divine services, hospitality, and other works of 
charity, which were wont to be done in the said benefices.” 7 


In the small villages the income was too small to enable the vicar 
to support the poor. In the larger churches the demands of the monas- 
tery, or the necessary support of an absentee rector took such heavy 
toll, that very little was left for the poor. The church records of the 
later centuries in Medieval England reveal the fact that most of such 
benevolence as existed was coming, not from the parish churches, but 
from monasteries and institutions that had developed from them. 


The Monasteries 


Monasticism as Harnack has aptly described it was essentially “a 
flight from reality.” Its ideal was a life of religious devotion lived 
apart from an evil and corrupt secular world. Contact with the world 
could only defile, hence every attempt was made to keep the world 
from entering within the cloister walls. However, the need for pro- 
curing food and clothing forced the monks into contact with lay folk, 
and complete isolation between cloister and secular world was an ideal 
never achieved. 

In the period studied in this paper—the centuries immediately pre- 
ceding The Reformation in England—monasticism was in a period of 
decline, and the world had found its way into the cloister. 

In 1089, an English nobleman William de Warenna was prompted 
by the “holiness, and religion, and charity,” which he found at Cleeny, 
to return to England and found a monastery for his sins and the wel- 
fare of his soul. Among the duties he enjoined upon the monks was 
the giving of alms to the poor.* In the founding and endowment of 
monasteries, the founders were seeking merit for themselves through 
the “good work” of establishing a religious institution. Since the giv- 
ing of alms to the poor was regarded as a meritorious act, the founders 

8 Ibid., p. 155. 


7 Ibid., p. 157. : 
8 The Chartulary of the Priory of St. Pancras of Lewes, p. 47. 
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usually demanded that the monasteries continue to give alms in per- 
petuity in their memory. 

The almonry was a building or a room near the entrance to the 
cloister where the poor of the neighborhood would be received and 
given alms by an officer of the monastery elected for that purpose. 
After each meal, the surplus food was taken from the table of the 
monks and the prior and there given to the poor people. At Croyland, 
Bishop Gray instructed the kitchener of the monastery to “serve to the 
monks, wholesome and suitable food in so large and competent a 
quantity, that, after the monks have eaten there may be a consider- 
able remainder of fragments to be employed in alms by the almoner ; 
and that the almoner distribute the entire alms of the monastery wholly 
among the poor.”® It is impossible to estimate the amount of food 
thus given to the poor at “the monastery gates.” When the bishops 
of Lincoln visited the religious houses of their diocese about the middle 
of the fifteenth century, the records show that in a large proportion 
of the monasteries the leavings and broken meats of the table were no 
longer being gathered together and distributed to the poor. At Ramsey 
abbey the almoner would invite his fellow monks in for a party and 
to “every monk so invited (he would give) a pot of ale containing a 
gallon and a quarter, a monk’s loaf and an entire dish from the 
kitchen.” 2° At Peterborough abbey, also the monks ate the food that 
should have been given to the poor; at Croyland the almoner gave it 
to the servants and the brothers and nephews of the monks. At the 
Priory of Newnham 


“there is a very great multitude of hounds in that place, which 
snatch their meat from the canons table, whereby, the alms of the 
house are wasted; and with these hounds certain of the canons 
go hunting.” 14 


At Nutley the almonry was either destroyed or turned to other uses, 
and the leavings from the table wasted.” 


Religion and Bread 


As has been stated above most monasteries were obliged to give 
gifts of food or money to poor people in honor of the founders and 


® Visitation of the Religious Houses. In Lincoln Diocese, Volume 1, p. 37. 
10 Lincoln Visitations, Volume 3, p. 308. 

1 Jbid., Volume 3, p. 234. 

12 [bid., Volume 1, p. 102. 
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benefactors. At Brackley Hospital every Friday “six loaves of the 
price of three pence, or three pennies” were to be distributed among the 
poor folk in the chapel there. However, there “poor folk” were re- 
quired to 
“be present at the Requiem Mass and shall also devoutly offer 
prayers in the chapel of the said house until the same mass be 
done for the souls of the said founders and benefactors, and, 
when the mass is over, shall receive such alms.” 38 


Thus, were the poor required to attend religious services as a pay- 
ment for the charity they received. It was so generally required that, 
by the sixteenth century beggars were commonly called “Bedemen” 
because, they had to “tell their beads” in order to be eligible for re- 
lief .* 

Besides these gifts in memory of the founders and benefactors, gifts 
were given to the poor on the anniversary of the death of a monk. At 
Newnham Priory on the obit day of each deceased canon, a convent 
loaf and a dish from the kitchen were given to some poor and needy 
person “on behalf of the same canon’s soul.”?® When Bishop Aln- 
wick visited Laund Priory November 21, 1441, he found that the 
serving-folk of the house were receiving the alms that should have 
been given to the poor for the souls of the deceased canons. He or- 
dered that these alms must be given to “the poor that are most in 
need of them, such as them that are crazy and lie in beds by reason of 
the powerlessness of their bodies.” 1® 

In arranging for masses to be said for the dead, sums of money were 
given so that gifts of meat, drink, and money could be given to poor 
people, thus providing for a sufficient attendance of worshippers.’ 
These masses, if enough money were given, would be said daily, but 
usually it was once a month, or once a year for a limited number of 
years. These annual masses were sometimes accompanied by a gift 
of food called a mort apparently so called because it was given for the 
salvation of the souls of dead benefactors. At Spaulding Priory forty- 
six such morts were given during the year, each mort consisting of 


13 Jbid., Volume 1, p. 19. 
144 Supplication for the Beggars;” Early English Text Society, Volume 13, 


p. 6. 
15 Lincoln Visitations, Volume 3, p. 237. 
18 [bid., Volume 2, p. 181. 
1% Lincoln Diocese Documents, 1450-1544, p. 9. 
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six loaves of convent bread and six gallons of beer. Besides these morts 
every day there went out from the priory a gift of a loaf of bread and 
a measure of beer to some poor person." 


Shelters (hotels) 


The monasteries contributed a valuable service in the lodging of 
pilgrims and travellers when they were on their journeys. It was a 
rough and barbaric age with few inns for the comfort of travellers and 
little protection against the robbers that infested the highways. With- 
in the monastery food and lodging might be obtained. This was a 
service that benefited chiefly the nobility and the middle classes, as 
the poor peasants were bound to the soil and found few opportunities 
to travel. If, however, they were permitted to go on a pilgrimage to 
some shrine, the monasteries along their way provided free food and 
shelter. But, the monks were human, and it was the nobleman and 
not the peasant that received the honor of sitting at the prior’s table. 
Just as in a later age institutions of higher learning were to learn the 
financial rewards to be derived from conferring honorary degrees on 
wealthy philanthropists, just so did the monks realize that gifts and 
unusual hospitality showered on a nobleman would probably result in 
a benefaction from him. In monastic accounts the sums spent on 
hospitality loom much larger than the alms given to the poor, or sums 
spent in care of the aged. 


Old Age Pensions 


The monasteries developed a system of caring for aged people 
through the granting of corrodies. In feudal usage a corrodium was 
an allowance of food, clothing, etc., supplied by a tenant to his lord 
as a necessary requirement of his holding the fief. In monastic prac- 
tice it came to mean an allowance of victuals or clothing, and, in the 
later middle ages, sums of money to a lay person because of services 
rendered to the monastery or benefactions. At Thornton Abbey form- 
er servants 


“who had fallen upon old age or loss of strength were bound to 
live continually in common in the office of the almonry, and to say 
every night in the chapel in the same, certain prayers and devo- 
tions for the souls of the founders and benefactors.” 1° 


18 Lincoln Visitations, Volume 3, p. 341. 
19 [bid., Volume 3, p. 380. 
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An interesting example of a corrody given in return for services 
occurs in the Ledger-Book of Vale Royal Abbey. 


“Know all men, that we, Brother Robert, abbot of Vale Royal, 
and the convent of the same place, have given to John de Trentam, 
a corrody of bread and ale and a pittance for all the life of the 
same John for his service to be rendered to us and our successors, 
to wit, one loaf of convent bread and one black loaf called a 
kibett, and one flagon of convent ale to be received every day at 
our cellar, and as a pittance one dish to be reasonably cut up in 
the kitchen for the members of our household, and one gown every 
year of the . . . office of our house; and the same John shall 
serve us in the office of parker so long as he shall be able in re- 
turn for the corrody and gown aforesaid. And if the same John, 
by reason of old age or infirmity, be disabled altogether from per- 
forming the said service, he nevertheless shall have the room as- 
signed to him so long as he shall live. Bg 


Thus, the corrodium was a medieval form of industrial pension, or 
old age insurance. Later the practice was developed of selling corro- 
dies to lay people living outside the monastery. A wealthy couple 
would give a certain sum to a monastery in return for which they were 
to receive food, clothing, and sometimes a home within the monastery. 
Thus, at Peterborough Abbey, John Underwode of Deeping 


“had a weekly allowance of eight convent loaves and eight gallons 
of the best ale from the abbot’s pantry and cellar, to be fetched 
twice a week, and twopence daily for his kitchen to be paid at the 
end of each week by the receiver. He had, further, one furred 
robe (i. e. suit) such as the abbots yeomen wore, when the ab- 
bot gave full livery, a robe without fur when he gave summer 
livery, and a cloth robe of the color of the suit for Isabel his 
wife; two stone of cheese, two dozen Paris candles, two skeps of 
oatmeal, two skeps of salt; four cartloads of log-wood at mid- 
summer to be carried at the abbot’s expense; and a tenement with 
a stall in the market stead. . . . Half the corrody was to be 
continued to his wife at his death.” #4 


In this form the corrodium was similar in many respects to old age 
endowment policies of the present day insurance companies. In an 
age when banking was non-existent or imperfectly developed, and there 
were no established homes for the aged, the purchase of a corrody 
must have brought a sense of security and peace into the homes of 


20 The Ledger-Book of Vale Royal Abbey, p. 159; edited by Brownbill. 
21 Lincoln Visitations, Volume 3, p. 274. 
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many aged couples, where otherwise there would have been only anxiety 
and fear. In Bishop Rede’s Register, still another variation of the cor- 
rodium appears when he sends priests who no longer are able to serve 
their churches into a monastery there to be supported by funds received 
from the churches they had served. These pensions were given so 
that these venerable priests should not “on account of bodily infirmity 
be compelled to beg through failure of victuals and means of support 
to the disgrace of the clergy.” 

The funds thus given to the monastery for the purchase or endow- 
ments of corrodies were frequently misused and became a constant 
source of trouble. Those corrodies which had been given by benefactors 
for the support of poor people within the almonry were frequently 
given to retired servants, and the corrodies from funds which should 
have gone towards the support of former serving-folk were either sold 
to outsiders or else given to friends of the monks. Whenever the mon- 
astery became hard pressed for funds the perpetual corrodies and morts 
were among the first ‘“‘cuts” to be made.’ 

In some monasteries the abbot sold corrodies and kept the funds for 
personal use without the knowledge or consent of the other monks in 
the monastery.*4 

Frequently the abbot underestimated the value of the corrody, or 
being in need of immediate funds he would grant a corrody in return 
for the temporary advantage of a little ready money, but at the price 
of ultimate loss to the house.” 

Whether from evil design or the lack of sound financial policies on 
the part of the abbot, the sale of corrodies usually involved the mon- 
asteries in financial losses, and funds were dissipated that otherwise 
might have been expended in the support of the poor. In the middle 
of the fifteenth century the granting of corrodies by the monasteries 
was forbidden.*6 


“Preference” in Almsgiving 


It has been estimated that the monks constituted not more than one- 
third or one-fourth of the people directly dependent upon the monas- 
tery for their living. Inthe Suppression Accounts of Henry the Eighth 


22 Bishop Rede’s Register. Volume 1, p. 26. 

23 Lincoln Visitations, Volume 3, p. 372. 

24 Ibid., Volume 2, p. 141. 

5 Ibid., Volume 1, p. 229. 

6 Ibid., Volume 1, pp. 4, 10, 19, 28, 43, 47, 49, 80, 101, 111, 121, ete. 
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twenty-three monasteries in the dioceses of Leicester, Sussex, and War- 
wick report a total of 185 monks, 499 servants, 20 laymen living on 
purchased corrodies, 26 adults living on alms, 40 children on alms and 
8 priests.””_ This total of 66 people living on alms in 23 different mon- 
asteries looks even less imposing when it is discovered that the monks 
gave first preference to their relatives, secondly to the serving folk, 
and then, if there still was any room left, poor and needy people from 
the community were admitted. At Croyden Abbey in the office of the 
almonry 

“there is a house which is called the syster house, where of long 

accustomed wont there used to be received and maintained the par- 

ents of the monks and the serving folk of the monastery, when- 


ever they came to old age and infirmity, or by ill chance happened 
on loss of vigour or any sort of wretchedness.” 8 


This tendency to limit the giving of alms to the relatives is naively 
stated in the records of Bishop Alnwick’s visitation to Ramsey Abbey, 
June 13, 1433. It was stated that 

“no man born in the town of Ramsey should be tonsured as a monk 
therein, because by such persons the alms of the monastery were 
wasted, since they bestowed them upon secular folk other than 
their relations.” 


One other practice must be noted. At the time when the bishops of 
Lincoln visited their diocese they found many lay folk living within the 
monastery, who had no legal right to be there. At St. Frideswilde’s 
Priory Oxford the abbot was keeping his sister and her two daughters 
in the priory on the goods of the house without the consent of the con- 
vent. Many other such instances occur. Doubtless some of these in- 
dividuals needed support, but the wide prevalence of the practice is 
more indicative of a spoils system. More serious than this are the 
frequent descriptions of monasteries within whose walls the abbot or 
various monks would be supporting courtesans upon the goods of the 
house. 

In fairness to the monasteries it must be said that there were some 
houses in which the poor were maintained. At Durham 


“there were four aged women who lived in the farmery without the 
south gate of the abbey, every one having their several chambers 


27 Savine A. English Monasteries on the Eve of the Dissolution, pp. 221-225. 


% Lincoln Visitations, Volume 2, p. 55. a 4 
2 [bid., Volume 3, p. 309. (This has a flavor of modern politics about it.) 
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to lie in, being found and fed only with the remains of the meal 
from the prior’s own mess, in which farmery there was a ch pe 
where the schoolmaster of the farmery or some other priest for 
him was ordained and appointed to say mass to the four old 
women every holy day and Friday.” * 


Care of Children in the Monasteries 


It has been frequently pointed out, in defense of monasticism that 
monasteries maintained schools where children were educated, Some 
writers have gone so far as to imply that through these schools of 
monasteries and nunneries something like a universal system of educa- 
tion was carried on, However, the prevalence of illiteracy among the 
nobility and even among the monks themselves, disproves any such 
theory. The monks were not all educated men and many of them 
actively opposed education on the grounds that education led to pride 
and the destruction of humility." There were monks, however, who 
maintained a small gleam of light in otherwise dark ages, These 
monks kept small groups of boys within the monastery and trained 
them for life as a Religious. Bishop Gray commanded the monks at 
Bradwell to receive 


“some teachable children and instruct them in reading, song, and 
the other elementary branches of knowledge that they may serve 
the monks at the celebration of masses and be admitted as breth- 
ren and fellow monks of the said priory according to their man- 
ners and deserts,” #* 


These boys in training looking forward to the reception of the ton- 
sure were known as oblates and many such schools existed, but being 
bound within monastic walls such education had little influence on the 
world beyond. wey: 

In a few instances, however, there were small schools (usually twelve 
or thirteen pupils) kept in the almonry near the abbey gate. The boys 
were fed with food from the monks’ table."* They were usually 
poor children from the surrounding community, A writer shortly 
after the suppression of the monasteries under Henry VIII, wrote a 
most interesting description of the almonry school at Durham ag it 
had been before the suppression, 


30 Rites of Durham, p. 92, The Surtree Society 1903, 

81 Coulton, G. G. “The Monastic Schools In The Middle Ages,’ Medieval 
Studies, No. 10, p. 10. 

82 Lincoln Visitations, Volume 1, p. 23. 

83 Coulton, G. G. op. cit., p. 10, 
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“There were certain poor children called the children of the 
almery, who only were maintained with learning, and relieved 
with the alms, and benevolence of the whole house, having their 
meat and drink in a loft, on the north side of the abbey gates— 
which loft had a long porch over the stair head, slated over, and at 
either side of the ad porch or entry there was a stair to go up 
to it and a stable underneath the said almery or loft.. . . The 
poor children went dayly to school to the f armary school, with- 
out the abbey gates, which school was founded by the priors of 
said abbey, and (was) at the charge of the same house. . . . 

The meat and drink that the Master of the Novices, and the 
Novices left, was reserved, and carried in at a door adjoining the 

reat kitchen window into a little vault in the West end of the 
‘rater house like into a pantry called the Covie, and had a window 
within it, where one or two of the children did receive their meat 
and drink of the schoolmaster out of the Covie or pantry window 
so called, and the said children did carry it to the almery or loft, 
where the schoolmaster did wait upon them every meal, and to 
see that kept good order,” 4 


It is significant that even these schools for poor children were en- 
dowed by laymen.” 

In the nunneries it was a common experience for nuns to have chil- 
dren who boarded with them and for whose education they were re- 
sponsible, It was a very helpful source of income for the weak and 
struggling nunneries, At Stixwould Priory there were eighteen such 
children under sixteen years of age. These children came exclusively 
from the upper and the wealthy middle classes.*® Some were trained 
to become monks or nuns, others began training that eventually led 
them to clerical positions outside the cloister.** However, many nun- 
neries had no schools at all and those that did have, seldom had large 
schools, The result was that only a small proportion of the women, 
even the nobility, received any training at all and the poor populace out- 
side monastic walls were wholly neglected,” 


Weaknesses of Monastic “Relief” 


A. study of monastic contributions to dependent classes just prior 
to the Reformation shows that such aid as was given by the monasteries 


44 Rites of Durham, p. 1, 

6 Coulton, G. G. op, ett, pe Th t 

10 Not a single case of a poor girl boarded in a nunnery has yet been produced ; 
Leach, Journal of Education, 1910, ; 

§T Power Eileen, Mediewal English Nunneries, p. 282, 
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was too limited to meet the problems of the day. Savine states that the 
monasteries gave only about three per cent of their total income for 
alms. If from this three per cent, the support of school boys and of 
relatives and retired servants living on the alms is subtracted it will 
be seen that very little was left to give the poor. Of this three per 
cent he estimates that more than half of it was alms that the monas- 
teries were administering as trustees for endowments established by 
laymen. Thus the monasteries gave very little to the poor from out 
of their own resources. At least, when, during the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, they were being threatened with suppression they could point 
to “hospitality” but not to the “giving of alms” as a reason why their 
existence should be continued. 

The services rendered by the monastery were limited largely to the 
area immediately around the monastery. The poor who lived at a dis- 
tance could not come to “the gates” to receive gifts of food and money. 
A large area would remain untouched by monastic benefactors. Fur- 
thermore, the frequent policy of restricting alms for the relatives and 
serving-folk was not a policy destined to win the favor of the com- 
munity about the monastery. 

The giving of alms at the monastic gates was a haphazard method. 
Gifts of food and money, on feast days or anniversaries of founders, 
might attract a crowd of needy people on those days but those same 
people also needed help on other days than holidays and anniversaries. 
In only a few instances do the records show any attempt made to select 
out the poor who actually needed help from among those who were 
paupers by profession. Then to, the practice of giving alms at the 
gates, failed to reach those needy people who could not come to the 
monastery because of illness or old age. : 

The monastic ideal was such as to prevent any real service to the 
world beyond the abbey gates. In the early day of a monastic order 
when the monks were earnestly striving for personal salvation, the 
world to them was a “thing of the devil” and must be avoided. Hence, 
living in isolation these monks could serve the world only indirectly. 
Later when the order became rich and powerful the monks frequently 
became as selfish as the world and again the poor were not fed nor the 
naked clothed.®® 


ae a ees For The Beggars,’ Early English Text Society, Volume 
» P. 414, 
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The Hospitals 


Within a typical monastic establishment was a room known as the 
infirmary in which monks that were ill might be treated. Here also 
the aged monks might live a life of less severity. This infirmary was 
designed especially for the inmates of the cloister, particularly for the 
monks. Yet in an age and community where there were no other in- 
stitutions in which medical care could be administered lay people were 
sometimes brought within the monastic walls and given treatment in 
keeping with the theories of medicine of that day. However, there 
was always danger that lay people living within the monastery would 
bring those worldly evils within the monastery which the monks were 
trying to escape. Efforts were made to keep the patients segregated as 
much as possible. At Leicester they were received in the almonry and 
when they had recovered they were expelled and other sick taken in 
likewise in their places. Because of these dangers of contamination 
with the world many of the finest types of monks were opposed to the 
admission of any lay-folk within the cloister, and apparently the care 
of sick people by the monks was not a common practice. 

The care of dependent classes provided for to a limited extent by 
the monastic orders of the “Dark Ages” gradually became differenti- 
ated from the monastic institutions, by the establishment of institu- 
tions designed especially for the purpose of serving humanity. 

One of the first of these institutions to separate from the monas- 
teries was the hospital which began to develop into a separate institu- 
tion during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. To the medieval man, 
however, a hospital was not the specialized institution of our own day 
in which the care of physical well-being is the sole aim. The medieval 
hospital served not only as a place where the sick might be treated but 
also as an almshouse, a home for the aged, and an inn for the way- 
farer. In the beginning the hospitals founded were within the walls of 
a monastery or connected with some church. Later, they grew further 
and further away from their monastic origins and by the time of the 
Reformation some of them had become completely secularized. 

These hospitals treated every malady known to medieval man. In 
The Book of the Foundation of St. Bartholomew's Church in London 
the prior records cures of paralysis, swollen tongues, children blind 
from birth, invalids confined to their beds, dumb men, men that could 


40 Lincoln Visitations, Volume 3, p. 341. 
41 Flick AS C. The Decline of the Mediewal Church, Volume 2, p. 303. 
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not sleep, boils, fevers, cripples, palsy and those suffering from mental 
disorders.%2 In the hospital of Shirburn near Durham sixty-five lepers 
were kept.*® In the hospital of St. John the Baptist near Boston insane 
men were kept.“ As for the kind of treatment given the patients, the 
Book of Saint Bartholomew’s mentioned above gives some interesting 
data. One typical case was that of: 


“The tongue of a woman so greatly swollen that she might not 
shut her mouth, and so openly grinning that she might hide the 
swelling. This woman of her friends was brought to the church, 
and offered to Rayer the prior which, having compassion on her— 
offered to God and his patron (saint) a prayer for her. And he 
revolving his relics that he had of the cross he dipped them in 
water, and washed the tongue of the patient therewith. And, with 
the tree of life that is, with the same sign of the cross, painted the 
token of the cross upon the same tongue. And in the same hour 
all the swelling went his way, and the woman, glad and whole, 
went home to her own.” * 


These hospitals were also almshouses in which the aged poor were 
sheltered and fed.*® 

The survival of attendance upon religious rites insisted upon by the 
monasteries as a prerequisite for sharing in alms is seen in the following 
description of the Hospital of Gretham founded in 1397. In it there 
were: 


“A master, six priests . . . and forty poor of the bishop’s 
manor. 

The poor are to have a fit dwelling in which to eat together and 
sleep; and if any of them be disorderly or intolerable, another is 
to be put in his place. They are to say prayers in place of the day 
and night hours . . . and one of the more prudent appointed 
by the master, is to act as a sort of prior for them and lead the 
prayers, as is the custom in such like places. “Those who are able 
are to attend chapel for the hours and mass, and the rest are to 
say their prayers as best they can in bed, and in order that they 
may know when the hours (said in chapel) begin, a bell shall be 
rung at each hour. If the goods of the hospital allow, the number 
of poor is to be increased, and, if the contrary, to be diminished.” 4” 


42 Edited by Moore, Early English Text Society, London, 1923. 

43 Calendars of Papal Registers, Volume 8, >. 340. 

44 Tbid., Volume 6, p. 22. 

45 The Book of the Foundation of St. Bartholomew’s Church (Hospital) in 
London p. 20. 

%6 Calendar of Papal Registers, Volume 6, p. 245; Volume 7, p. 469 and Volume 
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Some hospitals continued the monastic custom of giving alms to the 
poor who came to “the gates” on holy days and anniversaries. In the 
chapel of the Hospital of Saints James and John, diocese of Lincoln, 
it was the custom to give six loaves of bread to six poor people every 
Friday for which they were expected to attend mass and pray for the 
founders and benefactors of the institution. The same hospital pro- 
vided “four or six” beds where poor wayfarers could receive lodging 
for one night or more if necessity required.*® Thus, the hospitals took 
over many services once performed by the monasteries. They were 
founded under the auspices of the church, and for a long period of time 
controlled by it yet, on the whole, the hospitals represent the growing 
secularization of society which was taking place in the later Middle 
Ages. But, whether secular or religious, some of these hospitals ren- 
dered real service to those in need. Outside the walls of London there 
was “a hospital” of poor sisters in which the poor, the sick and other 
miserable persons are kindly received and refreshed, and children and 
pregnant women cared for, and many other pious works of charity 
done by the mistress and sisters, wherefore the faithful of those parts 
have a singular devotion to the church of the said monastery and to the 
said hospital.” ® 


The Guilds 


There was still another institution which rendered services to the 
less fortunate classes of medieval England—namely, the guilds. A 
guild was an organization of men living in the same neighborhood for 
the purpose of achieving some common end. Its purposes might be the 
advancement of the economic interests of the group, or to provide a 
better social life, or its interests might be religious, or a combination of 
all these interests. 

The guildsman bound himself to help his needy brother in misfortune 
or age, just as he expected to receive aid from his fellow guildsmen when 
misfortune befell him. The guilds provided for the burial of dead 
brethren, and their record books reveal frequent gifts of food and 
clothing to the poor, the infirm, and the aged and those who had 
suffered losses or robbery. The guild of the Smiths’ of Chesterfield, 
1387, had the interesting ordinance that: 

48 Tbid., Volume 9, p. 99. 
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“Tf any of the brethren fall into poverty, they shall go singly 
on given days, to the houses of the brethren, where each shall be 
courteously received, and there shall be given to him, as if he were 
the master of the house, whatever he wants of meat, drink and 
clothing, and he shall have a half penny like those that are sick, 
and then he shall go home in the name of the Lord.” ® 


The guild merchant of Coventry, 1340, was supporting thirty-one 
men and women who were unable to work at a cost to the guild of 
35 li. 3s. a year. Once a year they were provided with “gowns and 
hoods worth X li. and ‘more.” Moreover the guild was maintaining 
a lodging-house with thirteen beds where poor pilgrims and other 
needy persons could find shelter.5? 

Besides these guilds of craftsmen and tradesmen—and these fre- 
quently had priests whom they supported for the celebration of mass- 
es—there were definite religious guilds founded for mutual charity. 
These early benefit societies were probably organized similarly to the 
“guild of the Blessed Virgin Mary,’ Hull. Its ordinances provided 
that : 


oe: 


if it befall that any of the guild, either a brother or an unmarried 
sister, being young and able to work, has, through, mishaps, be- 
come so poor, that help is much needed, there shall be paid to him, 
out of the goods of the guild, as a free grant for one year, ten 
shillings, to enable him to follow his own calling in such manner 
as he thinks best. . . . If at the end of the third year he is un- 
able to earn back, beyond what is his own, the ten shillings with an 
increase, then the money shall be wholly released to him. 

If it happens that any of the guild becomes infirm, bowed, 
blind, dumb, maimed, or sick, whether with some lasting or only 
temporary sickness, and whether in old age or in youth or be so 
borne down by any other mishap that he has.not the means of liv- 
ing, then for kindness’ sake, and for the soul’s sake of the found- 
ers, it is ordained that each shall have, out of the goods of the 
guild, at the hands of the wardens, seven pence every week; and 
every one so being infirm, bowed, blind, deaf, maimed, or sick 
shall have that seven pence every week as long as he lives.” 


The guild of the Holy Cross at Birmingham was maintaining twelve 
poor persons “who have their houses rent free, and all other kinde of 
sustenaunce, as welle as ffoode and apparelle as able other neces- 
saryes.” 

51 Smith, Toulmin. Records of English guilds, p. 169. 
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It is difficult to estimate the services thus rendered by the guilds. 
Monastic benefactions have been loudly acclaimed while those of the 
guilds have remained in obscurity. Perhaps the verdict of the future 
will elevate these obscure laymen to a pedestal equally as high as that 
upon which Christian zeal has placed the monks. It is true that the 
charities of the guild were largely confined to their own group and 
were largely limited to cities and towns where guilds existed. The 
great mass of peasantry living in rural agricultural communities were 
left without help. Nevertheless, the guilds were an important step 
forward toward the day when laymen as officials of cities and national 
governments assumed, as a public obligation, the care of the depend- 
ent. 


Private Benevolences 


Besides relief given by monasteries, hospitals, guilds, and parish 
churches there also was some relief given in the form of private ben- 
evolences. The nobles sometimes supported the needy. Sir Thomas 
Cumberworth supported three poor men and, at his death, his will pro- 
vided them with “half an Ilkon of yam, a cowe and a pare of Bedes,”® 
and to each other poor man, woman, or child he gave 3d. Richard 
Welby gave one hundred gowns and 28 marks worth of bed clothes to 
poor men in Holland, canton of Lincolnshire.* In the will of Arch- 
bishop Alnwick, December 10, 1499 a sum of money was set aside 
to maintain poor scholars in the universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge; for the liberation of persons imprisoned for debt “which they 
have contracted or incurred by misfortune at sea, or from thieves, 
or in any other unavoidable way, and not by their own ill rule,” and 
also for the relief of the poor in hospitals and almhouses.®” 

He also gave fifty marks to each church in his diocese (Lincoln) 
to be distributed among the poor. 

The dependent classes were also benefited by alms given in con- 
nection with the penitential system of the church. Thus five years 
and five quadragene of enjoined penance was removed from those 
penitents who on certain feast days, visited and gave alms to the 
hospital of the Blessed Virgin near London, “in which hospital 
very many poor widows, pupils, and orphans are continually sus- 

55 Lincoln Diocese Documents, p. 52. 

56 Jbid., p. 120. 
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tained.” In many instances the pilgrimage was not enjoined and ab- 
solution was secured just by the gift of alms to the poor. Some- 
times even the requirement of fasting was set aside if the penitent i 
would give alms instead. A lady of the nobility in the diocese 
of Worcester was granted a dispensation to eat “eggs and milk- 
meats in lent and other fast days. She is to redeem such fasts by 
alms and other works of piety.” ® One other example of a way in 
which alms were secured for the poor was that of the canon of the 
“New Collegiate Church of Blessed Mary,” Liecester, who— 
“Whenever he says his service in quire, says it by himself in 
so loud and clear a voice that he hinders the others who are 
round about him in singing the psalms. He confesses and was 
warned to make amends under pain of paying fourpence to the 
fabric fund of the church and sixpence to the poor folk in the 
almonry every time wherein he shall transgress in this respect.” ® 


In medieval England services were rendered to dependent classes 
by various institutions within the church particularly by the monas- 
teries and guilds and, in the later centuries, the hospitals. The sum 
total of all these contributions was inadequate to meet the needs of 
the day. The giving of alms frequently was quite indiscriminate as to 
the relative needs of those receiving. While, a great emphasis was 
placed upon religion and religious services in connection with these 
charities, yet, the spiritual emphasis was more interested in the wel- 
fare of “the souls of founders and benefactors,” than it was in the 
souls of the poor men who came to the gates of the monastery to beg. 
Almsgiving to the poor was just a primary means of making atone- 
ment for sins and acquiring merit. This is not to say that there was 
not, on the part of some individuals and institutions’ a sympathetic and 
benevolent attitude toward the dependent, yet an age in which the 
dominant religious ideal was one of repudiation of the world, no ef- 
forts were spent on removing the causes of povery and maladjust- 
ment. The Church in the later Middle Ages was engaged in ambu- 
lance work when the world needed a good course in the prevention 
of diseases. But then that fault has not been peculiar to the Church 
of the Middle Ages. 

59 Tbid., Volume 9, pp. rk 305, 309, 312. 
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61 Jbid., Volume 9, p. 316 
62 Lincoln Visitations, Volume 2, p. 190. 
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TERMINALS OR GUIDEPOSTS'’ 


THEODORE Louis Trost 


| Soh the honor to address you, on behalf of the faculty of this 
institution which has endeavored, during your past three years’ 
residence in our midst, to point out a trail which in part at least, you 
will aim to follow. For most of you the days of technical preparation 
have come to an end and you will soon find yourselves out on the 
proving ground—your parish. Your success will depend in no small 
measure upon the sane judgment which you employ as you translate 
the theoretical into the practical. 

The years spent in this school of specialization may have punctured 
many fond dreams; they may have undermined many proud _ phil- 
osophies ; they may have refuted many favored theories ; they may have 
invalidated many hopeful experiments; yet, if this has occurred, it is 
only because your advisers have desired to present to you that which 
is positive and definite. Loyalty to truth must take precedence over 
loyalty to beliefs, no matter how revered and cherished these beliefs 
may be. The additions which have been made to your mental equip- 
ment must serve as guideposts to you, and through you, to those whom 
you would lead on to find those realities which possess abiding worth. 
In no sense must your seminary preparation and training be regarded 
as a terminal, for terminals, like the Law, destroy that which gives 
an abundant life. If, in the course of your ministry, you are com- 
pelled to make readjustments, we fervently pray that you will do so, 
for in no sense must you believe that you have arrived at the final 
stage in the acquisition of knowledge. 

It was a much easier task to be a minister in the days of our grand- 
parents and our parents than it is today. We are surrounded by con- 
tradictory ideas and incompatible desires. We find no abiding in- 
spiration in spite of our possessing a perfect technique. We are con- 
fused by the many detours which we meet upon the way and which 
make for a waning spiritual vitality. 

In recent years many clergymen have succumbed to making social 
enthusiasm a religion instead of the expression of religion. They 
have failed to understand that social action, apart from fellowship 
with God, can have no true messianic hope to offer society. The 
priceless spiritual privilege of salvaging souls is only too often shoved 


1 Address to the Graduating Class, May 18, 1936. 
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aside by social ambitions, political activities, or by industrial programs, 
In a book entitled, “The Church and Civilization,” ® written by Dr. 
Lynn Harold Hough, Dean of Drew Theological Seminary, the author 
states, “If I thought that Christianity and the Christian church repre- 
sented no more than a human movement, a pilgrimage of men wist- 
fully seeking God, T would leave the pulpit and never attempt to preach 
another sermon,” 

Religion must do its share toward making this a better world, not 
only ethically and spiritually, but economically and physically, Some 
churchmen and clergymen have been aroused to combat the social 
evils which they see about them, Yet, in spite of “our social creeds” 
and our “church pronouncements” we must remember that these rep- 
resent the conviction of only a “determined minority” in our churches, 
Most church leaders are confused as to what constitute the functions 
of the church in the modern world, 

Never before in the history of theological education have seminaries 
developed courses of study and techniques for the training of a min- 
istry of progressive leadership, Yet, something more than a mere 
technique is required. It is nothing less than a new vision, a fresh 
revelation, and a deeper and more vital consecration if the minister 
is to achieve that leadership which the church demands amid a be- 
wildering social order, Social and industrial betterment have been 
the subject of much discussion during your lifetime but these have 
given away to even greater things—social and economic readjustment, 
in terms of a more Christian society, Of course, there is the risk that 
any program of social action will create dissension within the church, 
Only a few will approve stich action, others will violently oppose it, 
and the vast majority will be unmoved by it. Yet such action is needed 
if the church is to be stronger, if the Kingdom message is to be clearer, 
and if, what is more significant, confidence and faith in the chureh is 
to be recaptured by those who, in these recent years, have lost faith 
in its mission, Conflicts here are ethical rather than theological, ‘To 
make clear the attitudes of Jesus upon the issues of His day and trans- 
late these into attitudes dealing with the social and economic problems 
of our day is a challenge which no crusader for righteousness and 
justice can refuse to accept, Dr, Shailer Mathews in his “Creative 
Christianity” has reminded us that “it is much simpler to prepare theo- 
logically for heaven than to live intelligently and helpfully in a chang- 


8 Hough, Lynn Harold, “The Church and Civilisation,” N.Y. 1934, p. 114, 
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ing world.”—And again: “A creative church will arouse moral dis- 
content with a social order that ignores injustice, will make clear the 
need of individual and social repentance, and by its teaching and prac- 
tice impregnate social problems with the faith that love is a practicable 
basis for human relations because God is Love.” ® 

Your greatest activity will be carried on in the religious field. Your 
religion as well as all religion must include a dual aspect—the cosmic 
and the divine. Divorced from this aspect religion becomes a psychol- 
ogy of escape. 

For you the Word of God must be forever the fountain of spiritual 
truth. Unless a life is constantly invigorated by this fountain it falls 
short of its full stature. No matter how beautifully agnosticism may 
be phrased it can never minister to the soul of man in the hour of his 
greatest need. Christian character must have the assurance “God is 
with us,” and for this faith a minister must give his complete devotion. 
He must have a sense of holding fellowship with the unfailing fountain 
of divine life and become aware that his highest joy is to help others 
find and keep that triumphant relationship. 

The minister will need always to be full of sympathetic understand- 
ing for all mankind. Our educational attitudes have been overloaded 
with exactness and precision until we have become suspicious of emo- 
tion. In a volume of theological addresses by Karl Barth, just re- 
cently made available in English translation, we are told that the min- 
ister of the Word of God must be a “perfectly natural and yet uniquely 
spiritual-minded man, a good parent, citizen, and patriot—but one with 
wide horizons. He should be a man whose whole heart is steeped in 
his own times, that is, one who is sensitive to, and experiences the 
need and hopes of the times as his very own, and takes a stand re- 
garding them, so that he can think and speak with his contemporaries 
as one of them.’’# 

As ministers we have something to say; indeed having the facts, 
we have everything to say. Let us emphasize and reemphasize the 
facts—facts fighting on the side of justice. We are not interested in 
any form of government or economic order for itself. Our interest 
is, and must be, justice, equality, liberty, humanity, godliness. Let us 
demand, urge, persuade if we can, in these directions and let the future 
forms of the social order take care of themselves. 


3 Mathews, Shailer, “Creative Christianity.” Nashville, 1935, pp. 165-7. 
4 Barth, Karl, “God in Action,” N. Y., 1936, p. 58. 
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I commend to your careful reading a recent publication by Dr. John 
Oman, until recently Principal of Westminster College, Cambridge. 
This book entitled “Concerning the Ministry” contains a vast store of 
wisdom and counsel to those engaged in the work of the Christian 
ministry. Principal Oman declares that “Jesus never thought that life 
could be blessed by diminishing its burden of high responsibility and 
great endeavor. The real fruitfulness and nobility of life depend on 
the greatness of the burden we can bear, which is nothing less than 
all that God requires of us. What makes it light is the way we bear tt; 
and this is the easy yoke, under which we can stand up, ungalled and 
straight and strong.” ® 

Gentlemen, no calling demands a greater degree of sincerity than 
does yours. If you lose it, it will react disastrously on your work and 
torture will replace the joy that might have been yours. May you 
never feel that you are rendering a patronizing service. May you 
never be benevolent protectors of the faith but examples of that faith. 
Your commission as ambassadors must be carried out with a zeal that 
is sanctified, an enthusiasm that is tireless, and a tenacity that is ag- 
gressive. “Ye are the salt of the earth. If the salt have lost its savor, 
wherewith shall it be salted?’ Do not embrace too dearly the non- 
essentials. Never let your study be merely a workshop but rather 
make it an “upper room.’ Cloistered intellectualism obstructs min- 
isterial service. Fine living is not a necessary resultant from fine 
talk, nor is healthy pietism to find a substitute in expository skill. 

Although your learning should serve as a guidepost to you and to 
many, you, yourselves, must be guides rather than guideposts. But it 
will not be sufficient for you to indicate the way. You must be found in 
it. As you go out to serve as ambassadors of Him who has declared 
Himself to be “the Way, the Truth, and the Life,” you may well take 
as your motto the words inscribed in the crest of the Prince of Wales, 
wich den. 3" ( “l Serve:™) 

Discoveries must never become terminals. They are fresh starting 
points, guideposts, if you please, from which we can travel on to 


new knowledge. That this may be yours to do is our sincere wish and 
cherished hope. 


5 Oman, John, “Concerning the Ministry,’ London, 1936, p. 35. 
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Hebrew Origins. Theophile J. Meek. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1936. Pp. ix+203. Subject index, author index, Scripture 
index. $2.00. 


This volume contains the Haskell Lectures for 1933-34 which were delivered 
at the Graduate School of Theology at Oberlin College. The author and lec- 
turer is professor of Oriental Languages at the University of Toronto. 


The themes which the author undertakes to present in this volume involve 
documents and discoveries the interpretation of which is still cause for heated 
debates in the ranks of scholars the world over. We owe a debt of thanks to 
the author for presenting the material in the readable form which this volume 
reveals. There can be only appreciation for his setting forth of his own con- 
victions on the debated questions rather than an attempt to record all the voices 
in the controversies. 


The first chapter which deals with the origin of the Hebrew people will in- 
troduce the reader to a very different story from that which is current in the 
popular mind. The reader will appreciate the great changes which modern 
archaeological research has wrought in the understanding of the background of 
the Old Testament. The gradual infiltration of the Hebrews into Palestine was 
a process of many centuries. The author would put the settlement of Israel 
in the north some two hundred years prior to that of Judah in the south. 


The origin of the Hebrew God is traced back to the Judean group with which 
the author argues that Moses was directly and intimately connected. Further 
back along the track of time the author does not find it possible to go except 
that he offers the possibility that “Yahu or Yah originated in South Arabia.” 
The powerful figure of David made Yahweh a god of the entire confederation 
which we call the united kingdom, and a national god. In the later chapter on 
the origin of Hebrew monotheism, the author shows the influence of the prophets 
in shaping the idea that their God was sole power in the universe. “The Hebrew 
prophets began as champions of Yahweh. That led them to oppose all alien 
cults, and bit by bit that led them to the position that Yahweh alone was god.” 


Possibly the most valuable contribution which the author makes is that which 
emphasizes the religious nature of the revolt of Jeroboam against Solomon. 
Usually this schism has been regarded as purely political, but the author makes 
a good defense of the thesis that it was primarily a revolt from Yahwism to 
the fertility cult of Baal, and a move which deserved the denunciation of the 
Judean historians. 

The book is a significant contribution to Old Testament bibliographies. It is 
described as “semi-popular in character.” The average reader will find it of 
interest in spite of the many foreign and technical words. We incline to the 
opinion that some of these might have been eliminated to advantage—“hypoco- 
risticon’ for example. Frequently a Greek or other foreign phrase has been 
tucked in to the page where a good old English phrase would have done the 
business far better. 
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If the volume does not serve any other interests it will be of value to the 
minister and to the educator whose work brings him into touch with the Old 
Testament, but whose contacts with the work of archaeology and research is 
somewhat distant. The documentation is commendable, and the presentation is 
stimulating even though it may represent but one point of view. Ba Ba.G; 


Old Testament Religion. Elmer A. Leslie, Ph.D. New York: The 
Abingdon Press, 1936. Pp. 235. $2.00. 


This study in the religion of the Old Testament is made with an especial at- 
tention to the Canaanite backgrounds, as they have been*illuminated by modern 
archaeological projects. In the very first chapter the author shares with his 
readers the broad acquaintance which he has with the discoveries of the more 
recent excavations such as those at Ras Shamra. He gives a comprehensive 
view of the nature and forms of the Canaanite religion which was the chief 
rival of the Hebrew. The book continues with a depiction of the clash between 
the nomadic religion which the Hebrews brought into Canaan and the agricul- 
tural, chthonic cultus. The threat of inroads by other nomadic peoples and the 
raids of the Philistines worked to bring Hebrew and Canaanite closer together, 
and under David a union seems to have been realized with considerable effects 
upon the Hebrew religion. Under Solomon the idea of Jahweh had well-nigh 
lost its nomadic character, taking on much of the nature of the Canaanite Baal. 
This warranted a struggle for the preservation of the older ideas. The cultus 
of Israel had become Canaanite, and the great prophets stepped forth into the 
arena to demand fidelity to the ancestral religion. They also seem to have stood 
for the nomadic idea of freedom of lands in opposition to the landlord system 
which the Hebrews found in vogue in Canaan. The Canaanite made important 
contributions to Hebrew religion, nevertheless, and the prophets of the seventh 
and sixth centuries resolved the antagonism into a “lofty and all-embracing syn- 
thesis.” The study ends with the work of “Deutero-Isaiah.” 


In spite of the necessity of employing a great many words in italics repre- 
senting the strange forms and names of Canaanite religious language, this volume 
by Dr. Leslie is quite readable. The style is commendable and the author knows 
what he wishes to say and does not lose sight of his major thesis. A study 
of the book will leave the reader with a grasp of the development of the religion 
of the Hebrews down to the time of the exile. There is a good bibliography, in 
which a large proportion of the citations are from foreign works, and an index. 

Ee Bone: 


The Old Testament, a reinterpretation. Stanley A. Cook, Litt.D. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1936. Pp. 232. $2.00. 


This work is a splendid vehicle for bringing the reader into touch with the 
modern point of view with regard to the Old Testament. The author begins 
with the English Bible and leads his readers back through the processes of 
scholarship so that they may understand the necessity for such “criticism” as 
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characterizes modern research. A study of the land in which the Old Testa- 
ment grew up, follows with sketches of the results of archaeological and geo- 
graphical investigation. The larger part of the book deals with the nature and 
conceptions of popular religion into which the great prophets poured their ideas 
of ethical monotheism. The story reaches up to the eve of the beginning of 
Christianity, when “the Torah as an intermediary between God and Israel was 
replaced by a Person.” 

The book is compact in style and is not shaped for rapid and superficial read- 
ing; but the rewards to those who will follow through its pages with care will 
be great. We may best tempt the mind by quoting some significant passages. 
“All lovers of the Bible, whether higher critics or fundamentalists, find in it 
their religious values. If it tells of God and Man, and what God has done in 
the past, we must read it as a whole—to the close of the final tragedy. Nor can 
we isolate from the general history of Mankind those few centuries over which 
its contents extend. The greatest truths which men find in the Bible are always 
true, and will re-express themselves in the future as they have done already in 
the past. Modern criticism has no doubt often destroyed the garb of history in 
which some of these truths have been clothed; but they themselves remain, and 
the larger history of Man which research is laboring to recover, not only does 
not make them less true or less impressive, but also discovers new ones.” (p. 213) 
“The Bible is an indivisible whole, and to rest content with either the Old Tes- 
tament alone, or with the New Testament alone, is to lose the real inwardness 
of all that which makes the Bible the most remarkable book in the world.” (p. 


224) 
The volume contains indices and a good bibliography as well as an excellent 
Chronological summary. 18}, Ke 


Lives of the Prophets. Stephen L. Caiger. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1936. Pp. 295. $1.50. 


This volume is according to the sub-title, “the later history of Israel told in 
a series of biographies of the writing prophets.” An easy and popular style holds 
the interest of the reader, and must leave many a valuable deposit in the mind 
in spite of a rather easy-going treatment of facts, as they are held by the world 
of scholarship in general. The mention of the “Sanhedrin” in connection with 
the discovery of the law in the days of Josiah (p. 113), may be cited in point. 
The author also says of the book of Ezekiel that it is “probably the most ‘au- 
thentic’ Book of the Old Testament, in the sense that we know exactly who the 
author was, and what and when he wrote.” (p. 185) In the face of the con- 
troversy which is raging just now as to the unity of this book such a statement 
is strange. In place of a statement that the writer of Isaiah 40-55 is anonymous, 
this author chooses to say that “the exilic prophet’s name really was Isaiah 
(The Lord is my Salvation). . . . Let us call him Isaiah, at any rate, for 
the duration of the chapter.” 

With regard to prophecy the author tends to find significance not only in the 
contemporary application but also in a mystic “ultimate fulfillment.” This is no 
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disparagement of his work, but a statement which will reveal the nature of his 
interpretation. In regard to the much debated passage in Isaiah about Immanuel, 
and kindred passages he writes, “Only dimly perhaps did the prophet foresee 
that . . . a far more wonderful Child would over seven centuries later fulfil 
his word.” (p. 67) 

It is notable that the Deuteronomist finds a place in this work along with the 
prophets. Chapter IV deals with this personage in a well-conceived and well- 
written passage. ; i Dg Be 


New Light on Hebrew Origins. J. Garrow Duncan, D.D. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1936. Pp. 264. $1.50. 


Dr. Duncan aims to employ the results of archaeology to show “that the Old 
Testament is a reliable historical document,” (p. v) by which he means that 
“it must have been Moses himself, or someone with the same education and 
facilities, who wrote the original narrative of the oppression and the Exodus.” 
(p. vi) In the accomplishment of this thesis Dr. Duncan depends largely upon 
the work of Professor A. B. Yahuda, whom he. cites continually. The first 179 
pages of the book are occupied with this theme, the first two Books. Despite 
the doubtful nature of the general conclusion which Dr. Duncan claims as his 
thesis, there is a large amount of interesting and valuable archaeological informa- 
tion packed away in the discussion, ranging from Mesopotamia to Egypt by 
way of Syria and Palestine. 


The third Book deals with the “Canaanite Influence on Hebrew Religion.” 
Here again there is a wealth of information drawn from archaeological research 
of recent years to the end of showing that the Hebrews “retained and adopted 
everything Canaanite that could possibly be of use to them.” (p. 264) 
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A History of Religion in the Old Testament. Max Loehr. London: 
I. Nicholson and Watson, 1936. Pp. 186. $1.50. 


This volume in a series which is called “The International Library of Christian 
Knowledge” edited by William Adams Brown and Bertram L. Wood, is pub- 
lished after the untimely death of the author. It is a “survey of the growth 
of the religion which gave birth to Christianity.’ The author shows a true 
skill in simplifying the very complex story of Hebrew religion. The propor- 
tions which appear in dealing with such a vast subject in 186 pages will be 
approved by all scholars and students of the Old Testament. Nearly one half 
of the book is concerned with those great figures in religion, the prophets. The 
reader is not bothered with the innumerable citations of references which adorn 
the pages of so many histories derived from the Old Testament. The sources 
are dealt with in preliminary paragraphs in each chapter, and a minimum of 
parenthetical citations of Scripture passages is the result. For the reader who 
desires a compact and logical presentation of the significant elements of the Old 
Testament religion, this book will serve admirably. Beeb. 
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The Search for a New Strategy in Protestantism. Ivan Lee Holt. 
Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 1936. Pp. 190. $1.50. 


The Fondren Lectures by the president of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America treat in very practical and straightforward fashion the 
problems of divided Protestantism. Each lecture is preceded by a very clear 
cut analysis of contents. The suggestions for a new strategy are three-fold: a 
new orientation toward God, the elimination of Protestant cooperating agencies 
formerly useful, now seriously crowding and injuring each other, and the build- 
ing of a Christian church through union or at least a closer federation. Other- 
wise disintegration confronts Protestantism. CG. HiM: 


A History of the Early Christian Church. William Scott. Nashville: 
Cokesbury Press, 1936. Pp. 375. Carefully selected and analyzed 
bibliography. Index. $2.50. 


The professor of religion at Randolph-Macon Woman’s College has provided 
a text well adapted to the needs of college students. Sunday School libraries 
ought to make this study available for all adult classes. Its balance disarms 
usual orthodox criticism, its notes call attention to various aspects of recent 
progress in the historical treatment of New Testament Problems. Puzzled pas- 
tors will find many of their questions answered here in constructive fashion. 

A History of the Early Christian Church is the story of the background, origin, 
environment and progress of the early Christian community. The cut is made 
about the period of Constantine and in the last chapter the significance of the 
primitive church for today is interpreted. 

The interesting notes and suggestions for study accompanying each chapter 
contain a wealth of recent data. Only occasionally does a somewhat obscure 
statement occur as “Dionysius the Areopagite afterwards played a prominent part 
in the Church.” CoH .M: 


Bishop Butler and the Age of Reason. Ernest Campbell Mossner. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1936. Pp. xv-+271. Well 
selected bibliography. Index. $2.50. 


For the two hundredth anniversary of the publication of the Analogy of Re- 
ligion by the Clerk of the Closet to Queen Caroline, an instructor in the College 
of the City of New York has produced an exceedingly well-documented, literary, 
sympathetic yet critical survey of Christian thought in England between the 
Leviathan of Thomas Hobbes on the one hand and the scepticism of David Hume 
and the enthusiasm of John Wesley on the other. While the story of deism is 
interestingly told by apt quotation from the literary sources, the heart of the 
study is a scientific evaluation of Bishop Joseph Butler’s Analogy of Religion, 
Natural and Revealed to the Constitution and Course of Nature, found defective 
because of its misuse of probability, the inutility of analogical reasoning, its 
general equivocation and its implicit scepticism. Butler interpreted conscience 
as the voice of God speaking to man and derived it from both the intellect and 
feeling. 
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A brief biographical note precedes the discussion and the reaction to the bishop’s 
reflection is traced to the present time. Fine perspective is observable through- 
out the volume. For some decades to come students of deism will find it profit- 
able to consult these illuminating pages. Cae avi. 


After Pentecost. MacKinley Helm. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1936. Pp. xi+335. Index. $2.50. 


This is the story of “Christian ideas and institutions from Peter and Paul to 
Ignatius of Antioch” the tired minister has long desired. Here is a complete 
refutation of the charge that the story of early Christianity cannot be told in 
provocative fashion. Every page teems with interest.. You are successively 
challenged, fascinated, intrigued, aroused, astonished, alarmed and compelled to 
read on and on to the end. Turn to page one—“The Christian Church was not 
established, was not so much as dreamed of, within the lifetime of Jesus; and 
neither was it formed amongst the immediate disciples of Jesus straightway 
after his death.” Just what will the average Anglican reply to that? You think 
form-criticism of considerable and increasing significance but read “form-criti- 
cism like technocracy has probably seen its best days.” You believe in the proof- 
text method and are confronted with the assertion that Galatians 3:6ff and 
James 2:21ff use the identical Old Testament passage to “prove radically opposite 
points.” You are told all about Lietzmann’s new view of the origin of the Lord’s 
Supper and before that about the author’s point of view, “I have endeavored to 
show myself to be a disciple of a school of biblical historians whose chief 
professional obligation has been the study and the description of the apostolic 
age as an aspect of the whole history of human culture and not, however 
memorable it is in itself, as an isolated epoch subject only to laws of its own 
devising.” Or take this gem, “not the church but church history begins with 
Pentecost.” If a New Testament seminar at the Harvard Divinity School can 
result in such a book as this, the lecturer on the New Testament at Harvard 
University must have an unusual type of student to work with. How could 
the Religious Book Club fail to recognize the brilliance of this survey? Disa- 
gree with the author you will every few pages but an assertion like “only in 
the confession of Thomas is Jesus unquestionably called. God in the scriptures” 
will cause you to thumb a concordance. Anyone who has gone stale over theology 
can recover the joy of the amateur by reading this story. If at all in doubt 
regarding the merits of the claims here made for After Pentecost, try putting 
it away after perusing the first twenty-nine pages. Ops aul. 


American Opinion of Roman Catholicism in the Eighteenth Century. 
Sister Mary Augustina (Ray) B.V.M., Ph.D. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1936. Pp. 456. 48 page bibliography. 
12 page index. $4.75. 


The anomaly of a volume in Studies in History, Economics and Public Law 
edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University appearing with 
the nihil obstat of a Roman Catholic censor librorum and the imprimatur of the 
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archbishop of Chicago is fully explained in the Foreword, “the ecclesiastical 
imprimatur prefixed to this monograph is required by the rules of the society of 
which the writer is a member. It was secured after the manuscript had been 
recommended by members of the Faculty of Political Science in Columbia Uni- 
versity as a work of sound historical scholarship, worthy of inclusion in the 
series of which it forms a part.” 

On careful examination the work turns out to be an exceptionally well docu- 
mented and thoroughly scholarly history of the attitude of English and American 
Protestants toward Roman Catholicism from the early years of the Reforma- 
tion to the close of the colonial period. A high degree of objectivity is main- 
tained throughout the discussion. Familiarity with manuscript and printed sources 
and the best secondary works is very much in evidence. 

The origin of the Protestant verdict upon the Roman Catholic church in England 
and its transmission to the British colonies in America is first briefly sketched. 
Thereupon the evidence for the existence of the tradition among the colonial 
clergy, in colonial literature, and in colonial education is presented. The prac- 
tical consequences of the tradition are discovered in the discussion of such mat- 
ters as the colonial wars, immigration, naturalization, popular excitement, and 
the controversy over the episcopate. 

The break of the colonies with England was attended by a change in religious 
attitude toward Roman Catholicism. The sixth article of and the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States gradually made their influence 
felt in softening the interpretation of the text of the state constitutions until 
the ideal of religious liberty became somewhat real in the United States. 

Anyone hereafter dealing with the progress of religious liberty in colonial 
America would do well to become acquainted with the data in this study. Any 
enthusiastic Protestant need only consult the index under Isaac Backus, Roger 
Williams, Cotton Mather, Benjamin Harris, John Wesley, Harvard University, 
etc., to broaden his vision and, we hope, to deepen his sympathy as well. 

CoH: 


The Structure of Religious Experience. John Macmurray. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1936. Pp. xit+77. $1.50. 


This volume presents us with the Terry Lectures of last year, delivered by 
Professor Macmurray of the University of London. 

The field of religion, Professor Macmurray argues, is the common life. The 
key to religious experience is the intention of mutuality. Above all else, re- 
ligion sets out to build a common world: its responsibility is to maintain and 
extend human communion or community. This makes its task a redemptive one, 
the bringing about of a universal reconciliation between persons. Not only 
must all men be brought to appreciate all men, there must be universal coopera- 
tion for the satisfaction of common human needs. 

One of the chief falsifications of religion has arisen through the dissociation 
of its moment of withdrawal from the moment of return to the common life. 
The effect has been to create the illusion of two worlds instead of the actual 
one, and to make the one shadowy and unreal in proportion as the other has 
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become actual. The reference of religion exclusively to another world results 
in a disjunction between the sacred and the secular, the human and the divine, 
the natural and the supernatural. The fact seems to be, however, that “the 
spiritual world to which we belong by our transcendence of the natural order 
is not another world, but is the natural world known and intended.” It is this 
world, then—the natural world known and intended—which is the real world; 
not the world of fact only, but the world of meaning illumining the world of fact. 

The moment of intention unites the mystical and the reflective moments in 
religion. And it is the moment of intention which gives us the primary ap- 
prehension of God. God is not apprehended primarily as idea, but rather in 
the kind of life which is “centered in the intention of nh:tuality.” It is in such 
an experience and to such a life that God becomes real. He is there known, 
not only as the “Universal Other,” but as “that infinite personality in which our 
human relationships have their ground and being.” There he is discovered to 
be the primary “correlate of our human rationality.” 

The demand that religion, in order to its own fulfilment, must achieve uni- 
versal brotherhood and cooperation among men, may seem staggering in its 
immensity. But resignation and contentment with the status quo will register 
failure and the decline and fall of religion. The socially progressive forces of 
our day are bound to win. In that day of victory, religion may well be found 
on the side of reaction. Let the fate of religion in Russia forewarn us. In a day 
when scientific empiricism looks toward the future, it is nothing less than tragic 
that religious traditionalism should pull us toward the past. The Communists 
pin their faith to science, unaware that it cannot save the world. But neither 
can religion, the Christian religion if you will, unless it becomes empirically- 
minded. If it does become so, with science as its technical adviser, it can lead 
humanity to a new age, a better world, an ampler experience of God. H.B.R. 


Rethinking Religion. Albert E. Avey. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1936. Pp. vii+294. $2.00. 


The author of this thoughtful volume, who holds a professorship in philosophy 
at Ohio State University, is no novice in the field of religion. He recognizes 
that the process of re-thinking religion is already well on its way, but essays 
to survey the field. Life is not static, and religion is the creation and discovery 
of values rather than their conservation. A rethought religion will reckon with 
fundamental human interests, scientific, aesthetic, active. 

One can only suggest the wealth of this thought-provoking volume. An im- 
partial study of religious knowledge shows that it has not been the affair of 
any single age or ethnic group. Inspiration at best can mean only a higher 
degree of insight. The test of alleged truth is its contribution to life. The 
line between the sacred and the secular is a vanishing line; and a sense of 
enduring values might well lead to a new canon of the whole world’s finest lit- 
erature. 

Evil is dealt with as the irrational aspect of the universe; God is regarded 
as the general ground of value and the ideal aspect of reality; immortality in 
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some sense is to be affirmed, on the ground that our lives are fragments of 
the Inclusive Life: because He continues to live, we also shall have our places 
in that Life. The magical notion of salvation gives way to the ethical, which 
is itself a process, a personal and social movement toward the abundant life. 
Ideally the Church must work for the unification and cooperative mutual sup- 
port of the spiritual powers of all races. The forms and formulas of its past 
are incomplete symbols of greater things to come. Though we are not wholly 
free nor absolutely bound by fate, the central meaning of freedom is to be seen 
in action as a unified totality. We may expect answer to prayer in proportion 
as the thing sought is germane to the seeking personality and to the ultimate 
tendencies of the universe; a life may be a truer prayer than a word. 

In this view, God is more and more an immanent, indwelling Being. Since 
the sharp dualisms of traditional thinking are disallowed, those between the 
sacred and the secular, nature and grace, the here and the hereafter, meaning 
and value must be realized here. The city of God must be built here. Social 
reform, in this view, becomes an inevitable interest and responsibility of religion. 
Economic and social systems are not imposed from above; it is we who are 
responsible for them. The democratic order which religion seeks to further im- 
plies justice and freedom of opportunity, not equality of outcome. The religion 
of the future, in its movement toward wholeness, will be synthetic, syncretistic ; 
it will, however, be Christian if it continues to express the same ultimate spirit. 

The influence upon these pages of strains of thought characteristic of Josiah 
Royce, W. E. Hocking, and J. A. Leighton is apparent. And yet the work is no 
echo of another. It is genuinely and vigorously the author’s own. Jal, 18h Re 


Highways of Christian Doctrine. Shirley Jackson Case. Chicago: 
Willett, Clark & Company, 1936. $2.00. 


These five brief lectures delivered before the Lowell Institute, King’s Chapel, 
Boston, April 27-May 1, 1936 give in proper perspective the turning points in 
the development of Christian thought. In each case, the thinking is related to 
the culture of the period in which it originates. 

In the first lecture Dean Case traces the evolution of Christian thinking from 
Pentecost to Origen; in the second, from Irenaeus to Augustine; in the third, 
thence to the Council of Trent which canonized the doctrinal system of Thomas 
Aquinas; in the fourth, from Luther and Calvin to about the Act of Toleration, 
1689; in the fifth, during the modern epoch. Here very discerning estimates of 
liberalism, Methodism, the social gospel, the historical study of the Bible, the 
newer Christology, Fundamentalism, and Barthianism are found. The author’s 
description of waning and disintegrating Barthianism as “wishful believing” and 
his remedy for the troubles of modernism as “more modernism” just about hit 
the nail on the head. 

If you have tried the various modern theologies which suggest flight from 
reality and feel repentant in the far country, let this book help you return to a 
proper view of the story of Christian thought. CG. Mi: 
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Contemporary English Theology. Walter Marshall Horton. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1936. Pp. xix+186. $2.00. 


Professor Horton tells us that his discovery of England is only two years old 
—that is, we understand, of this particular theological England. The leadership 
of western Christendom is, in his judgment, about to pass from Germany to 
England. England, in any case, is one place where men revere truth and duty 
as the voice of God. American theology, standing today at the cross-roads, 
hesitating whether to follow the Barthian pointer, will do well to pattern after 
the English. It may be true that American theology still needs what German 
theology has to give; but neither Heim nor Brunner, much less Barth, influenced 
as they are by the unbalanced and desperate mood of*current Continental life, 
can be the true prophet of God’s new day. Liberalism may need to repent; it 
may well deserve the chastenings which have befallen it; but liberalism has a 
clear vocation in the post-War world—not liberalism as a creed, but liberalism 
as faith in the method of free enquiry. 


It is clear that the author of this volume, a Religious Book Club selection, 
is interested not merely in liberalism as a method but in the conclusions at which 
liberalism may justly arrive. Although English theology is catholic and eclectic, 
as the author says, he believes it possible to discover across the principal varia- 
tions of view, Catholic, Protestant, Liberal and Central, a general common view- 
point, an outlook radically different from the pre-War romantic idealism so 
dominant in England. ‘Matter and evil, unreal to the idealists, are very real 
to these contemporary thinkers, and the illusion of automatic progress has been 
thoroughly dispelled from their minds. Instead of an immanent God whose 
nature is expressed in the general world-process and in secular culture, all four 
of them look to a genuinely supernatural and transcendent God, uniquely re- 
vealed in Christ and the Church. All of them find man’s final destiny not in 
this ‘vale of soul-making’ but in the world of the Eternal Values of which the 
transcendent God is the Eternal Ground’ (pp. 168, 169). 


Dr. Horton delivered the substance of these chapters as a series of lectures 
on the Swander Foundation, at the Reformed Seminary, Lancaster, Pa., and 
subsequently elsewhere. The critic might incline to be less certain of a dominant 
quality in contemporary British theology; he might have reservations because 
of the tendency of the British theologian, no matter how creative, to bow to 
tradition; he might incline to question the choice of representative theologians 
somewhat; he might protest that the rather complex situation in current English 
thought yields less readily to analysis than Professor Horton inclines to think, 
And yet, a careful presentation, which introduces such men as L. P. Jacks, Dean 
Inge, F. R. Tennant, Canon Streeter, Canon Raven, Professor Macmurray, John 
Oman, Archbishop Temple, and others, freshly to the American public has its 
very genuine current value. One cannot fail to recognize its high quality; it is 
the work of a scholar rather than of a professional maker of books. H. B. R. 


The Return to Religion. Henry C. Link. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1936. Pp. 181. $1.75. 
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Personal Triumph. Miles H. Krumbine. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1936: “Pp: 135.» $1.50: 


Henry C. Link is Director of the Psychological Service Center, New York 
City. Out of his experience as clinical psychologist he undertakes an apologetic 
for conventional religion. In ten chapters ranging from his own views concern- 
ing the church through such topics as “the achievement of happiness,” the train- 
ing of children, love and marriage, social planning, education, and “the abundant 
life,’ Dr. Link achieves a remarkable combination of clinical material and scrip- 
tural proof texts. Although he is not quite clear as to what the true values of 
religion are, he is sure that the extroverting tendencies of religion are important 
in the development of the right kind of personality. The early chapters are 
filled with illustrations which every pastor will recognize as the familiar scenery 
of his own observations and work with individuals in the parish. 

The critical reader will make two important distinctions in examining this book. 

(1) It is autobiographical. In all that he says Dr. Link is not writing so 
much about the people whom he has “tested” as he is about his own attitudes. 
His observations of others simply give him grounds for stating his own positions. 
Judged by its main emphasis, the real title of the book heads the first chapter, 
“My Return to Religion.” The clinical material reported must be viewed as items 
which support the author’s own story about himself and his opinions. Because 
of this, no one will fall afoul of the unwarranted generalization which is implied 
in the main title. It is important to keep this basic fact in mind. For, while 
the author frankly indicates his autobiographical bent at the outset, there are 
signs that he desires the reader to take what he says in terms of much wider 
implications. But to do so is to give the work a rating which its content does 
not justify. 

(2) In consequence of its dominant autobiographical character this work is 
highly subjective. One does not sense this at first. The early reference to the 
large number of psychological tests on which the book presumptively rests in- 
duces some confidence that this is a study with empirical foundations. But this 
impression is short-lived and grows into the opposite conviction as the last pages 
are covered. The sweeping generalizations about education, social change and 
political policy reveal the emotional groundwork for what seemed in an earlier 
chapter to be the cautious and balanced method of scientific inquiry. In one 
place, Dr. Link castigates those who look for scapegoats on which to unload 
the blame for their troubles. But alas, he too has his scapegoat! It is modern 
education. He feels that education in small doses, probably up to the high school 
age, is good for personality but beyond that the hazard increases. “The more 
intellectual the man, the wider his range of ideas, the more danger he is in of 
putting gods of temporary expedience before the God of everlasting values.” 
This is very grandiloquent preaching, but it also gives much aid and comfort 
to those who are looking for grounds to curtail radically our expenditures for 
education. 

Dr. Link thinks that the desire for social change is a sign of an inferiority 
complex and that recourse to governmental measures is a longing to escape 
responsibility. His handling of one bit of data in this connection calls in ques- 
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tion some of his other conclusions. In a “nation-wide test” to ascertain whether 
people thought unemployment relief should be handled locally or by the Federal 
Government, Dr. Link observes that in 1933 the majority favored local respon- 
sibility while in 1935 they favored Federal management. He concludes that this 
shift of attitude shows a desire to “escape from personal and moral obligation” 
and proceeds to generalize with “We see here a national tendency toward intro- 
version.” This is to laugh. Doesn’t Dr. Link know that between the time of 
the first test and that of the second the vast increase in the relief load demon- 
strated the inadequacy of local resources to cope with the situation? Does he 
not also know the obvious fact that the people do not evade responsibility by 
using the Federal Government for they are as much a part of the nation as they 
are of their city? Who will say on the evidence submitted that the respondents 
were not more intelligent than those who interpreted the data? If this is the 
way to determine character by tests the method is indicted as fallacious and 
pernicious from the outset. 


Dr. Link thinks further that our dominant interest in science has made us 
“fools of reason.” Physics, for example, has bowed God out of the universe by 
inspiring vague and high-sounding abstractions. Psychology, however, is ex- 
empt from this criticism. If given full control, it will restore all things. It is 
going to re-establish the great anthropomorphic Idol with full regalia and glory. 
A statement about psychology and education is typical of the author’s outlook. 
“Psychologists have made remarkable progress in testing and diagnosing apti- 
tudes which suggest the kind of education best calculated to develop them. 
However, such examinations usually require eight to ten hours; whereas the 
present educational system is better equipped to give its students eight years of 
the wrong kind of education than eight hours of competent diagnosis.” It would 
be clear to even a novice that such a statement is not based upon empirical evi- 
dence but upon irritation. 


This book will be popular among those religious people who have acquired in 
recent years a feeling of inferiority about religion and who, like the proverbial 
drowning man, are ready to grab for a straw. It will warm the hearts of those 
over fifty who look back longingly to the “good old days,’ and who are in- 
clined to judge matters by their emotions rather than by critical intelligence. 
Significantly, the book is dedicated to grandparents 


“Personal triumph” is the product of the mind and pen of the able minister 
of the Plymouth Church of Cleveland, Ohio. In a series of five chapters every 
one of which is packed with insight, apt illustrations, and sound logic, Dr. Krum- 
bine deals with the crucial issues of personal living in a time like ours. The 
chapter headings are indicative of the main content of the book: Recapturing 
Self-confidence; What Shall I Do With My Ideals?; Aptitude for Happiness; 
Middle Age—Thoroughfare or Dead End; You and I and God. 


The significant characteristics of this book may be listed as follows: (1) It 
offers clear proof of the capacity of a religious thinker to work his way through 
the dissonant theories of psychologists to a sound practical psychology relevant 
to the purposes of religion. (2) More important still, Dr. Krumbine asks for 
no gratuitous sponsoring of religion by any psychologist. He knows what re- 
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ligion is and where its values lie. He is a specialist in religion and a critic of 
religion. He knows also how devastating recent events have been to the inner 
life, and with a patience and insight born of living intimately with people in 
their daily struggles, he is prepared to offer real medicine for sick souls. (3) 
The book is alive with illustrations taken from personal observation and exper- 
ience in “helping people out of trouble,” and these materials never fail in mak- 
ing their point. (4) The book is modest in its claims for what religion may do 
for personality, but it is positive, persuasive and potent. Dr. Krumbine speaks 
with such quiet conviction that no special pleading for any point is necessary. 
If one is looking for a psychological sensation, he will choose Dr. Link’s book. 
If one is looking for religious illumination and sound sense in personal living, 
he will not be disappointed in Dr. Krumbine’s “Personal Triumph.” O. H. B. 


Brotherhood Economics. Toyohiko Kagawa. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1936. Pp. 207. $1.50. 


It has been said that the time might come when Asiatic converts to Christianity 
would send missionaries to America. Dr. Kagawa’s “Brotherhood Economics” 
comes nearer to fulfilling this prophecy than any volume that has yet appeared. 
In his first chapter, the author offers a kindly: criticism of the failure of western 
nations to achieve an effective synthesis of Christian doctrine and practical af- 
fairs. He affirms that the distinctive mark of the religion of Jesus is love, but 
that this love must be translated into action before it can hope to win the world. 


Dr. Kagawa founds his main thesis upon “seven elements of value’ which he 
holds are direct implications of the teachings of Jesus in their bearing on the 
economic problem. These elements are life, labor, change, growth, selection, or- 
der and purpose. He contrasts the Christian emphasis with Marxian material- 
ism and finds the main difference in the redemptive service of the Cross. He 
says, “I believe that instead of keeping this principle of Cross-embracing love as 
a theological theory in the pulpit, we must put it into the whole social life of 
man. Right here lies the principle which demands that the essence of Christian- 
ity must become the essence of the economic movement.” With this basic ap- 
proach, the author proceeds to show how revolution as a means of social im- 
provement is self-defeating. He concludes that “true economic revolution can 
only be accomplished when an awakening consciousness of life is socialized as 
was Christ’s. Unless we see the development of a Christian brotherhood, 
we shall never see an ideal economic society.” 

After discussing certain medieval guilds as illustrations of what brotherhood 
means in terms of the total life of small groups, the author takes up the modern 
co-operative movement and works out its implications for large scale use in 
meeting the demands of the present economic situation. In the treatment of this 
subject, Dr. Kagawa is very much at home. He gives us the results of his 
own experiments in Japan and projects a Christian philosophy of co-operation. 
He calls his program “Brotherhood Love in Action,” and lists seven kinds of 
co-operatives which cover the whole field of economic needs. These are insur- 
ance, producers,’ marketing, credit, mutual aid, utility, and consumers’ co-oper- 
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atives. All of these are brought together in a rather ambitious organization 

which he calls the “Co-operative State” or federation of co-operatives. 
Discussing private ownership and individual enterprise, Kagawa observes that 

‘St is not necessary to have equal distribution; but it may be preferable to make 


some classification of reward to create just competition. . . . I do not con- 
sider it wrong, therefore, to recognize a limited system of private ownership 
as long as it does not jeopardize public industry . . . and is not contrary 


to the public good.” But “There is a vast difference in the nature of private 
ownership in a capitalistic society and in a co-operative society. The system of 
private ownership under a capitalistic regimé, if it is abused, becomes a system 
of plunder; but in a co-operative state it cannot become an evil.” Like most 
writers on the subject, the author regards economic rivalties as the main causes 
of war. But co-operatives, worked out on a world scale, would usher in an era 
of international friendship and goodwill. 

Because of his dominant religious interests and his extended experience as a 
practical Christian statesman in applying the principle of love to economic rela- 
tions, Kagawa is eminently competent to counsel with his western friends in 
their plans for building a Christian world order. 

The book is a development of the Rauschenbusch Lectures for 1935, and is 
written in the author’s best English style. OD HSB: 


Missions Tomorrow. Kenneth Scott Latourette. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1936. Pp. vxii+220. $2.00. 


In this compact volume, Dr. Latourette, who is Professor of Missions and 
Oriental History in Yale University, has made available one of the most com- 
prehensive and balanced studies of the very complex problem which confronts the 
world movement of Christianity in the immediate future. The book is worthily 
a Religious Book Club selection. 

The old order is passing and a new order, to which Christian missions must 
adjust, is in its birth pangs. The solid background of achievement is com- 
petently sketched, the factors which are making the new day are outlined, the 
need for missions in the new day is argued with ability and insight, and the 
problems of adjustment are set forth in an admirable analysis, at once incisive 
and constructive. 

Missions must continue, but there must also be radical changes. These, how- 
ever, will not and in many instances ought not be attempted overnight. More- 
over, in most of these respects in which change is imperative, it is already with- 
in the purview of the more alert missionary bodies. The institutional set-up, 
including particularly schools and hospitals, must be simplified and reoriented, 
with the needs of the rising Christian communities as principal criterion. Chris- 
tianity must be encouraged to become more genuinely indigenous in each area, by 
means of forms of worship and organization adapted to local cultures, by fost- 
ering independence of foreign control and funds and the like. The missionary 
must be set free from administrative minutiae that he may perform his main 
task, “the cure of souls.” The Christian movement must adopt the organic 
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rather than the fractional approach to the life of the community. The churches 
of the world must transcend their segmented denominationalism and realize a 
genuine world-fellowship, emphasizing the inward bond rather than outward 
forms. The Christian movement must become more effective in behalf of 
world-peace, right relations between the races, a righting of social injustices 
and maladjustments. It must stand for the primacy of loyalty to God rather 
than to the totalitarian state. And it must rethink its message “in terms of the 
new conditions and the fresh climate of opinion.” These are some of the author’s 
emphases in his final chapter. 
The discussion is both balanced and conservative in spirit and conclusions. 
dels Moped se 


Indian Thought and Its Development. Albert Schweitzer. New York: 
Henry Holt & Company, 1936. Pp. xii+272. $2.50. 


As one who knows his previous achievement would anticipate, the present 
work is not just another history of Indian religious philosophy. It does, to be 
sure, give a competent and objective presentation of the course of Indian reli- 
gious thought, and quite as fully as one could expect from a discussion of its 
general dimensions. But the special achievement of the work lies in its use of 
comparative method and the results accruing therefrom. Following these thoughts 
which sprang from Indian soil through their interconnections and their suc- 
cessive phases across some 4,000 years, one finds them thrown against the screen 
of contemporary movements in other cultures with which there were culture 
contacts, or to which the religious systems which nucleated these systems of 
thought were carried. Dr. Schweitzer is particularly interested in the essential 
differences between Indian and Western thought. The differences are nucleated 
by the contrast between world- and life-affirmation and world- and life-negation, 
and the resultant contrasting treatment of the entire ethical field. The Indian 
attitude of world- and life-negation forestalled the possibility of an ethic of 
active love, and only very late and quite imperfectly did such an ethic find ex- 
pression on Indian soil. Moreover, as Indian thought becomes more actively 
ethical, it will become more and more dissatisfied with its non-ethical mysticism. 
The net outcome, however, of Dr. Schweitzer’s inquiry is not a vindication of 
Western as against Eastern thought; each must become aware of what consti- 
tutes its own essential inadequacy, and each should be stimulated to turn in the 
direction of a more inclusive and complete view. It is a magnificent panorama 
of ideas which confronts one in this work, all the way from the thinkers whose 
views are reflected in the Vedic literature to Mahatma Gandhi and Rabindranath 
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Crusaders of the Jungle. J. Fred Rippy and Jean Thomas Nelson. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1936. 


Pp. x+401. 


The authors of this work are to be congratulated upon the very readable ac- 
count of Roman Catholic missions in South America during the colonial period 
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which they have here achieved. Their objective, to put it in their own words, is 
to trace in broad outline “the origin, growth, and decline of the principal mis- 
sions on the frontiers of tropical South America during the colonial period.” 
The treatment is objective, the exposition being built up from sources and lead- 
ing authorities with evident care. The narrative is well documented, the spe- 
cific references covering some eighteen pages just preceding the copious index. 
The “crusaders” are those zealous catholic padres to whom the Spanish con- 
quest opened new regions whither they might go “in search of souls for God and 
the Roman Catholic Church.” Tribute is paid the almost superhuman patience 
and energy of the padres. The results of these missions were ephemeral, do 
you say? The authors answer, “if the mission was ephemeral, so is all life.” 
“The colonial evangelistic movement must be judged by what it accomplished in 
its day and not by what it failed to accomplish in the end,” we are well reminded. 
As to the purely religious results, it seems that “Christianity became for the 
Indians a hybrid religion;’’ and in the realm of personal morals, what the monks 
taught seems largely to have been offset by what the natives learned from lay 
Spaniards. Yet, on the whole, the missionary fathers often succeeded in mak- 
ing better men and women of their Indian converts. And, in any case, “the 
missionary movement on the frontier of South America was a noble effort to 
improve the spiritual and material well-being of a large portion of the con- 
tinent’s population.” eB 


Rim of Christendom. Herbert Eugene Bolton. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1936. Pp. xiv-+644. 


Dr. Bolton, author of this significant volume, the subtitle of which is, “A 
Biography of Eusebio Francisco Kino, Pacific Coast Pioneer,’ is Professor of 
History in the University of California. The work gives us one of the finest 
portraitures of the era of the early Catholic missions, particularly in the region 
which now constitutes Arizona and the state of Sonora, Mexico. Continuous 
research for a period of more than thirty years enabled Professor Bolton to 
amass a great body of original manuscript material, from which this compre- 
hensive biography of an all-but-forgotten missionary pioneer, the Jesuit Father 
Kino (Italian, Chino, and Chini) is graphically built up. For a quarter of a 
century, from 1684, Father Kino was the most outstanding figure on the Sonora- 
Arizona-California frontier. His manuscripts are the best contemporary his- 
torical record of the region in which he worked, and his maps were used by 
European cartographers for almost a century after his death. Father Kino, who 
enjoyed the finest education available in the Europe of his day, was a man of 
affairs, not a recluse or meditative saint. His individualism found in the frontier 
a marvellous open field. His biographer portrays him as “an inimitable mis- 
sionary, an exuberant explorer, a superb diarist, and a trained cartographer ;” 
one who was “great as missionary, church builder, explorer, ranchman, Indian 
diplomat, . . . historian.” It was from Kino that Salvatierra, founder of the 
permanent California missions, got his inspiration. HEB Ge 
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Character and Christian Education. Stewart G. Cole. Nashville: The 
Cokesbury Press, 1936. Pp. 249. $2.00. 


The former Professor of Religious Education in Crozer Theological Semi- 
nary and now President of Kalamazoo College, has written a thoughtful and 
discussion-provoking volume. No one will question its competence; it would be 
difficult to find a better statement on the growth of the personality of the child 
than is contained in the first half of this book. To the reviewer, the least satis- 
factory section is that on the “Integration of Personality.” Dr. Cole thinks of this 
as “the most important problem in the development of personality.” Conse- 
quently we study Dr. Cole’s two principles of integration to see if they are ade- 
quate for so central a task. The first suggestion, “enlistment in cultural groups,” 
frequently does awaken “expansive loyalties,” but quite as frequently may arouse 
frictions with other groups and persons dear to the person, and so split the per- 
sonality. The second principle, “encouragement, rather than repression or in- 
terference . . . inspires originality,” is undoubtedly true, and in the case of 
the supremely original will assuredly so integrate the individual as to make him 
impervious to all interference. But what of the vast multitudes who are not 
supremely original? And what of the person who finds within himself two or 
more types of originality, each of which strives for the mastery? It is to be 
feared that Dr. Cole’s “most important problem” of integration is nearly as 
much a problem when he leaves it as when he takes it up. 

The second half of the book will furnish difficulty only for those who read it as 
a theological treatise or confession of personal faith. Whether it be so or not is 
entirely beside the point. The book is an endeavor to understand how children 
approach religion, whether as practice or attitude or idea. From this point of 
view, then, the author seeks the principles of child development in this area of 
life, and in particular the especial values of Christian education. We predict a 
wide and appreciative reading of this book. BsO2E 


The Readers Bible. Charles A. McAlpine. New York: The Cover- 
dale Press, 1936. Pp. 550. $3.50. 


An alumnus of Colgate-Rochester, Class of 1904, has worked out a new ar- 
rangement of the outstanding material of the Bible, King James Version. Recog- 
nizing that most Christians prefer to start with the life of Jesus, this is Book 
One of the volume. This is a composite story in nine chapters of what we 
usually find separate in the four Gospels. Book Two naturally consists of the 
Early Years of Christianity. Then in successive divisions we have The Book 
of Beginnings, The Story of Israel, Words of the Prophets, Israel’s Hymn 
Book, Wisdom Literature, Writings of Early Church Leaders. This is a vol- 
ume for the general reader and the family as distinct from the preacher, the 
critical scholar, and the teacher. The old words come with a new force and 
vividness, when printed as separate stories with an individual heading. Indexes 
not only of Scripture preferences but of common phrases make this book ex- 
ceedingly usable: e. g., “Alabaster box of ointment . . . page 123;” “God 
so loved the world . . . page 27.” Pastors will wish to recommend this book 
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to the families of their congregation if they wish to have the Bible read, under- 
stood, and appreciated. Mr. McAlpine has greatly assisted all of us in making 
it a Book of Life. EA@OieEs 


As Children Worship. Jeanette E. Perkins. Boston: The Pilgrim 
Press, 1936. Pp. 100. $1.25. 


Miss Perkins has written such excellent books on the religious education of 
children that we open a new one from her pen-with expectation. This book 
about the worship of Primary children will fulfil expectation, and somewhat 
more. Her main thesis is that experience in worship should precede any de- 
tailed instruction in the elements of worship; this worship, with gradual instruc- 
tion in songs, prayers, directed silent prayer, litanies, and-so forth, will slowly 
eventuate in intelligent and increasingly enriched worship. Only a person of 
understanding, insight, reverence for the personalities of children, and a far 
vision of a lifetime of worship, could write this book. For all leaders of Pri- 
mary children it will prove a landmark. To all such, and to all who are seeking 
to understand the mind and heart of little children, this book is recommended. 


Christian Materialism. Francis J. McConnell. New York: The 
Friendship Press, 1936. Pp. 167. $1.25. 


Bishop McConnell in this volume has given us a Christian statesman’s view 
of money. With his usual clarity and vigor of thought and utterance he discusses 
how the Christian gets his money, how he spends it, how he gives it. Here are 
topics of the most immediate concern, such as: Interests, Investments, and Con- 
science; Unearned Increment and Unearned Income; The Consumer’s Obliga- 
tions toward Labor Conditions; Do Missions Impose an Alien Culture? These 
are selected almost at random from a wealth of stimulating subjects. F. O. E. 


Manual of the Congregational and Christian Churches. Charles Emer- 
son Burton. Boston and Chicago: The Pilgrim Press, 1936. Pp. 
270. $1.00. aay 


The union of the two great denominations named in the title of this book 
rendered necessary such a treatment as this, for the guidance of the ministry 
and the cultivation of “a desirable degree of unity in the life of the churches, 
associations, and conferences.’ Dr. Burton, Secretary of the General Council 
of Congregational and Christian Churches, has proved himself able to perform 
excellently a difficult task. The book is a model of comprehensiveness, compact- 
ness, and practicability. Here are the essential features of church organization, 
both locally, associationally, and in the larger fellowship. While it is not ex- 
plicitly a Book of Common Worship, it contains orders of worship, forms for the 
conduct of the ordinances, marriage services (with diagrams placing the partici- 
pants), and so on. The collection of prayers in Part Ten is of unusual value. 
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Outdoor Verse. D.E. Hatt. Philadelphia: The Judson Press, 1936. 
Pp. 64. 35 cents. 


Here is a charming booklet of verse of the out-of-doors by a graduate of the 
Divinity School, Class of 1901, and now manager of the Seattle agency of the 
American Baptist Publication Society. In the Introduction, Dr. E. A. Fridell 
writes: “This little book of verse was written by one who clearly is in love 
with goodness. Herein are thoughts which breathe and elevate and lead me to 
the homeland of the heart. Learning to read the poets we become at one with 
those who live and love and feel the truth which God has made available to all 
men’s souls.” Lovers of the open and lovers of the truth will delight to possess 
this dainty little volume. BODE: 


One Hundred Bible Stories. L. S. Albright. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1936. Pp. xix+331. $2.50. 


The sub-title of this book gives the nature of its contribution, “The Gist of 
the Old Testament in Continuous Narrative.” The narratives begin with the 
story of Abraham. In this the author reveals his historical sense. The stories 
of the creation and the other early traditions of Genesis appear in connection 
with the period of the exile. Again, the book of Daniel and its stories of the 
fiery furnace, the lion’s den and the like, are placed in their proper relation to the 
fierce persecution of the Jews under Antiochus Epiphanes. In the brief sum- 
mary of the book of Job, the author follows the trend of scholarship in the 
omission of the speeches of Elihu as a secondary element in the work. 


The author has a brief introduction in which he deals with the purpose 
which he had in mind in preparing the volume, the nature of the Hebrew out- 
look and the Old Testament records. Professor Julius A. Bewer of Union 
Theological Seminary has written a foreword appreciative of the exalted worth 
of the material in the Old Testament. His estimate of the work of the author 
of this volume of stories from the Old Testament well expresses the facts. The 
author has retold the contents of the Old Testament “in a style so simple that 
a child can understand and so fluent that an adult will enjoy this vivid sum- 
mary of Old Testament literature.” Je dC. 


The Living Bible. William Clayton Bower. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1936. Pp. ix+229. Selected bibliography. Index. 
$2.00. 


The fundamental purpose of this bit of research is “to reduce to practical 
suggestions for the fruitful use of the Bible the principles involved in the utili- 
zation of the end-products of a past religious experience.” 

The first four chapters are devoted to an appreciation of the problem, fol- 
lowed by five chapters concerned with the origin of the Old Testament and the 
New Testament in the Hebrew-Christian culture. The five closing chapters 
discuss the principles by use of which the Bible may again become the Living 
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Word. They are “starting with people where they are,” “the principle of re- 
verse order,” “the principle of relevancy,” “the principle of historical perspec- 
tive,” “abstracting the values of the Bible from the concrete historical experience 
within which they arose, in such a way as to free these values and make them 
available for use in contemporary religious experience.” One’s only fear is 
that the ministers, religious educators and missionaries for whom the book is 
intended will either (like religious teachers of all religions throughout the cen- 
turies) employ principle five to the exclusion of the first four or substitute 
scientific terminology for enthusiasm and thus bring the Bible into increasing 
neglect. The author is far more optimistic than the contemporary situation 
watrants. Cc. Ho. M: 


The Lift of a Far View. Albert William Beaven. Philadelphia: The 
Judson Press, 1936. Pp. 162. $1.00. 


One may well borrow a word from the title to suggest the effect of these ser- 
mons. The first of them was designed, the author affirms, to give a “lift” to dis- 
couraged ministers, and all of them are calculated to waken heart and hope. 
The seeker after God will be helped in his quest by the discourse “How May We 
Be Sure of God?” This, and the sermons on “Religion: A Privilege or a Re- 
sponsibility,” “The Value and the Danger of the Critical Spirit,’ and “The 
Scientific Spirit in the Spiritual Realm,” will yield light and assurance to people 
beset by speculative difficulties. ‘‘Life’s Eastern Window,” and “God in Con- 
temporary Life,’ will bring comfort and courage to individuals dismayed by 
personal vicissitudes or world conditions. Three of the addresses relate to very 
significant occasions. ‘“‘Rejoicing in Hope” was prepared for the annual brochure 
of the American Bible Society in 1932, and, translated into many languages, has 
had a wide circulation. ‘Christ the Giver of Peace’ is an unqualified assertion 
of Christian principles and a passionate plea for world peace delivered before the 
Baptist World Congress in Berlin, 1934, in the tense and partly hostile atmosphere 
which prevailed there. As President of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, Dr. Beaven, at the celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of that body in Washington, D. C. shared the platform with President Roose- 
velt and delivered a memorable address on “The Spirit and Service of the Fed- 
eral Council,’ which readers will be glad to find in this volume. The author’s 
understanding of religion, his acquaintance with current thought and problems, 
his ardor for Christian achievement, and his confidence in spiritual forces all 
come to worthy and forceful expression. Sursum corda! is their call to all 
servants of righteousness. REE NE 


The Church of Tomorrow. William Ward Watkin. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1936. Pp. xii+194. $2.00. 


The “Church” in this title is the building and the author is concerned exclu: 
sively with ecclesiastical architecture. He first reviews its history insisting that 
that history becomes significant only as we “turn the revealing light of the imag- 
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ination upon the stones of the past and upon the spirit of their builders.” He 
thus makes his account of the church building of the centuries richly interpre- 
tative. From it he turns to the church of tomorrow to affirm that its builders 
in their turn must seek to express emotion and achieve the mood of worship in 
terms and with materials consistent with our own time. That he may be prac- 
tical the author proceeds to discuss every part of the church building and to offer 
suggestions for adapting it to its purpose. The book closes with a brief but 
vivid and illuminating chapter on “The Power of Architecture.’ A number of 
full page illustrations add to the interest and helpfulness of the volume. 
Jencks 


The Master’s Influence. Charles Reynolds Brown. Nashville: The 
Cokesbury Press, 1936. Pp. 200. $2.00. 


Anyone acquainted with former Dean Brown’s writings and utterances ex- 
pects him to be always simple, direct, and forthright, and to have his matter 
seasoned with humor. This book is no exception and exhibits those characteristics 
which make the author’s work interesting and vital. The contents constituted 
the Fondren Lectures delivered before the Southern Methodist University. We 
have here not a critical study of the life of the Master but rather a popular 
setting forth of the methods of Jesus and the elements in his teaching which 
have made him so widely and persistently influential. As such the book holds 
much of practical suggestion for preachers and teachers. The author has long 
been an exponent of social Christianity and so when he moves from a review 
of how Jesus has lived, taught, and worked among men to a discussion of how 
Jesus is influencing the world today he enters a congenial and familiar field. 
The rich fruitage of Dean Brown’s years of study and reflection appears in the 
chapter “How He Overcomes Evil.” Here he kindles hope and courage as he 
shows the spirit of Jesus working potently in all the great fields of human in- 
terest. Ja AaN: 


Making Friends with Life. James Reid, D.D. Nashville: The Cokes- 
bury Press, 1936. Pp. 288. $2.00. 


For several years now Dr. James Reid has contributed to The British Weekly 
regularly week by week an article of a devotional or expository character. These 
have been greatly appreciated by a wide circle of readers in response to whose 
requests a number—fifty-seven to be exact—have been gathered into this vol- 
ume. Each carries a text and was probably first presented as a sermon in the 
author’s pulpit, and then condensed and edited for publication. Their literary 
style gives them charm but beyond that are substance of doctrine, spiritual in- 
sight, and practical application calculated to help all hearers and readers make 
friends with life. The last eight chapters of the book are based upon the Twenty- 
third Psalm, and I do not know a more unique and refreshing exposition of 
that treasured Scripture than they afford. JBN. 
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The Young Minister’s Pulpit. Edited by Alfred L. Murray. Grand 
Rapids: Zondervain Publishing House, 1936. Pp. 120. 


Here are assembled twelve sermons by representatives of the younger gener- 
ation of preachers. They are selected from ten denominations and afford one a 
convenient means of sampling modern preaching. The samples are reassuring. 
The editor institutes an interesting comparison between these sermons and those 
by older men. Those of the older men he finds are more theological and have 
more finish; those of the younger more philosophical and more forceful. 

JeEONE 


Realizing Jesus and Other Sermons. Philip Wendell Crannell, D.D. 
Philadelphia: The Judson Press, 1936. Pp. 190. 


Dr. Crannell has learned how to condense as anyone familiar with his “Pock- 
et Lessons” very well knows. Perhaps the very discipline involved in prepar- 
ing them has developed the crisp, abrupt, and energetic style of these sermons. 
The style, however, is quite in accord with the content. Here are facile turns, 
swift movement, and a constant succession of novel and arresting thoughts. Il- 
lustrations multiply. Congregations must have wished that the preacher would 
slow up a bit but they didn’t sleep. I’m sure of that. Any minister whose preach- 
ing tends to soporific effects will do well to read these discourses. Both mat- 
ter and method are stimulating. eb ae 


Basic Convictions. William Temple, Archbishop of York. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1936. Pp. 81. $0.75. 


These four addresses, The Reality of God and the Obligation of Worship, The 
Revelation of God in Jesus Christ, The Cross of Christ and the Need of the 
World, The Divine Constraint of Christian Missions, were delivered before the 
Twelfth Quadrennial Convention of the Student Volunteer Movement at Indian- 
apolis during the Christmas holidays of 1935. These are “high” themes and 
handled with that rare simplicity characteristic of the Archbishop of York. 

; Deh: 


Fifth Avenue Sermons. J. Sutherland Bonnell. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1936. Pp. 229. $1.50. 


The Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church of New York City has established, 
through such men as Henry Howard, John Henry Jowett, and G. Campbell Mor- 
gan, a tradition of preaching with a very definite flavor of evangelicalism. J. 
Sutherland Bonnell will perpetuate the tradition. With less literary charm than 
Jowett, less Biblicism than Morgan, he has more force than either, and his direct, 
vigorous thrusts at the human conscience relate him to that distinguished line 
of preachers whose spiritual kinship to John Knox could be felt in their passion 
for personal and social righteousness. Doj. 
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Harper's Monthly Pulpit. Books 44-50. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1936. $1.00 each. 


Book 44, Thunder Over Sinai, Edwin McNeill Poteat, Jr.; Book 45, A Pillow 
of Stone, MclIlyar Hamilton Lichliter; Book 46, What Religion Does to Men, 
Harold Elliot Nicely; Book 47, The Task of Religion, John C. Schroeder; 
Book 48, Give Me Another Chance, Allan Knight Chalmers; Book 49, Toward 
Discovering a Religion, John Howland Lathrop; Book 50, National Awakening, 
Samuel M. Shoemaker. 

This list well illustrates the variety of preaching which appeals to our gen- 
eration. One finds here the matured liberalism of the Unitarian tradition as in 
Toward Discovering a Religion, as well as the more recent and perhaps more 
conscious liberalism of Baptists and Congregationalists, as in Poteat’s Thunder 
Over Sinai and Schroeder’s The Task of Religion. In neither case does Liberalism 
assume the confident and “easy comfort” attitude so often attributed to it, but 
marshals the resources of modern culture to quicken what is spiritual in life, 
and to lash conscience into activity. One finds here also that wisdom which 
has come through long contact with life and its multicolored experiences as in 
Lichliter’s A Pillow of Stone, and the vigorous heart-searching challenge of an 
older Theology as in Nicely’s What Religion Does to Men, along with a very 
worthy example of “Oxford Group” preaching as in Shoemaker’s National 
Awakening. In all this variety, there are vitality and elements of power to a 
heartening degree. Dykes 


City Man. Charles Hatch Sears. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1936. Pp. 248. $1.50. 


For more than twenty five years, Dr. Sears has been a student of the reaction 
of our largest metropolitan community to organized and institutional religious 
activity. He has lived and worked through the era of the retreat of the “down- 
town” church, and has been a leader in the succeeding task of the establishing 
of the residential and suburban church. Having a trained mind and scholarly 
instincts, he has not only worked and led, but he has also studied the religious 
reactions of the seriously-minded City Man. In this book he assumes the dual 
role of the interpreter and the teacher. To his readers he unfolds the mental, 
social and religious attitudes of that highly specialized product, the successful 
American business man living amidst urban conditions. 


Although many illustrative references are made to his earlier experiences, 
mainly by way of contrast, the author impresses the reader with his sincere 
sympathy, in its best sense, with the philanthropically and religiously inclined 
city dweller as he looks out upon his immediate environment. The transplanted 
American, the youth, the foreign-born, the Negro, the ritualist and the democrat 
in religion are all parts of the picture that he constructs. 

Dr. Sears is convinced that the Church, even the preacher, still has much to 
contribute to the building of our American city life. “The creative process, 
City Man comes to see, must include the creation of loyalty to the church as 
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the agency for the cultivation of all worthwhile loyalties, and the conservator 
of the fruits of loyalty in past generations, and as the only agency that can 
test the ethical content of all loyalties.” 

This book will provide stimulating reading for all those concerned over the 
future of religion in our city life. With a full appreciation of existing facts, 
the author conveys the conviction that the city has not conquered the church, 
and will not if the church is wise enough to adjust its methods to the thinking 
and understanding of City Man. G. B. E. 


Beatitudes for the Family. Leland Foster Wood, New York: 105 
Fast 22nd St. 


Ninety prose poems in the gnomic style of the Semitic wisdom literature 
popularized in western civilization by the Proverbs of the Old Testament. Dean 
Howard Chandler Robbins of the General Theological Seminary, in his intro- 
duction, provides a most stimulating discussion of home ties and their importance 
to the individual and to society. Ministers ought to find Dr. Wood’s book very 
useful. T. W. 


